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Buyers Besieged as Strikes Spread and Linger 


In Industrial Leasing 


Purchasing Men Think 11% Interest Is Bargain 


New York—“If you don’t have 
enough money to buy that new 
piece of industrial equipment— 
lease it.” 

That is what purchasing agents 
old PURCHASING WEEK reporters, 
who canvassed firms all over the 
nation and found: 


® Leasing is growing in popu- 
larity with purchasing men. 


@ Average cost interest for 


leasing is 11%. 


@ Monthly payments average 
$32.50 per thousand for a three- 
year lease. 

PURCHASING 


WEEK'S survey 


was sparked by the growing preva- 
lence of leasing in industry. Major 
lessors report that business this 
year is moving along at such a 
brisk pace that 1958 records may 
be doubled (see P. W., May 4, 
‘oa I). 

Despite the 11% cost of leas- 
ing, most purchasing men are 
calling the deal a bargain at that 
price. As for monthly payments, 


17) 


(See leasing definitions, p. 


the medium-size company with 
good credit can expect to pay 
$32.50 per thousand per 36 
months; $25.50 per thousand for 


48 months; and $21.50 per thou- 
sand for 60 months. 

Although most leasing com- 
panies will say interest charges 
run between 5-6%, in reality, the 
total comes much closer to 11% 
once all the charges are paid. 
Reason: If you borrow $5,000 
for 5 years at 6%, you pay $300 
a year interest even though by 
the end of the fourth year you wili 
have repaid three-quarters of the 
principal. 

The main reasons for leasing 
are financial. A company may 
lease to: 

(Turn to page 19, column 1) 


Japan, Dizzy with Scent of Success, 
Plans New Raids into United States 


Tokyo—The Japanese, dizzy with the success of their American 
markets this year, are taking dead aim on many product lines that 
figured little, if at all, in Japanese-U. S. trade before 1959. 

Despite difficulties posed by American protectionist sentiment, 
Japanese businessmen generally believe this burgeoning U.S. 


Moly Comes King Sized 
From New Metal Press 


Towanda, Pa. — Ingots of 
molybdenum, tungsten and other 
refractory metals, almost three 
times as large as any previously 
available, are being offered by 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 

Production of the large-size 
ingots was made possible by the 
installation of a specially de- 
signed hydraulic press. Metal 
powder is lowered into the press 
and squeezed under 16 tons of 
pressure to make the ingot. 

Manufacture already has 
started on ingots 4 ft. long and 
10 in. in diameter that weigh 
275 lb. Previous weight limit was 
under 100 lb. Molybdenum, tung- 
sten, and their alloys have become 
increasingly popular because of 
their ability to withstand ex- 
tremely high temperatures such as 
those in rocket engines. 


demand will grow—with some of 
the push provided by U.S. man- 
ufacturers themselves. 


More and more American 
businessmen are coming to 
Japan to seek out small and 


medium-sized Japanese manu- 
facturers who can make products 
to be marketed in the United 
States under their own label. 

This type of traffic has been 
especially heavy in the elec- 
tronics field. For example, a 
Detroit automaker and a major 
U. S. electrical equipment man- 
ufacturer both were reported 
dickering this month with an 
Osaka firm for the purchase of 
transformers for car radios. 

In the first six months of 1959, 
Japan boosted its exports to the 
United States by 50% over the 
same period in 1958. 

Heavy U. S. purchases of steel 
in anticipation of the current 
steel strike are reflected in the 
trade figures. But more important 
has been the Japanese expansion 

(Turn to page 8, column 1) 


Defense Firms That Keep 
Contracts to Themselves 
Stir Senators Criticism 


Washington—A Senate com- 
mittee is about to release a re- 
port that criticizes large defense 
contractors for keeping work in 
their own plants instead of sub- 
contracting it out to smaller com- 
panies. 

The Senate Small Business 
Committee is laying plans fot a 
study this fall into the competi- 
tive advantages of larger defense 
producers who hold  military- 
owned plant and equipment. The 
committee is concerned that such 
firms get the nod over smaller 
firms who have no such facilities 
in competition for defense work. 

Even more significantly, the 
committee feels large companies 
with military-owned tools in their 
plants can use the equipment for 
competitive advantages over 
small companies in the com- 
mercial market. 

Last week, the committee’s 
chairman, Sen. John Sparkman 
(D., Ala.), blasted the Pentagon 


for “inefficient and wasteful non- 
competitive practices.” He 
claimed that two-thirds of the 


$15 billion spent by the Defense 

Department for goods and serv- 

ices in the first nine months of 
(Turn to page 4, column 4) 


North Carolina 


Replacement Plans 


Expected to Cut Costs| | 


Raleigh, N. C.—A state-wide| 
standardize pur-|_ 
chases of all items used by North} | 


campaign to 
Carolina state agencies is under 
way here under the direction of 
Purchasing Officer Bill Hender- 
son (photo, right). 

That, plus a new, centralized 
office-equipment purchase pro- 


gram, raises to four the number} | 
of programs now in progress in], 


North Carolina to trim costs. 
The other programs: replacing 
trucks and replacing tires. 


Henderson’s investigation last | 


(Turn to page 14, column 2) 


Installs a New 


Buying System 


oo 
| 


buying office equipment. . 


“TOO FREQUENTLY, we only consider the original | pandas bet price 2 when 
. there’s a lot more to be considered.” 


Copper Fades Away, Steel Drags On, 
Longshoremen Get Ready for Brawl 


New York—Deadlocked negotiations and new labor demands 
are besieging industrial buyers. 


@Copper joined steel in the strike-harried metal-working 
industry this week, posing new price and supply problems. 


© Steel users morale remained high despite last week’s gloomy 
outlook for settlement in the month-long steel strike. But more 
and more firms are looking ahead to mid-September as a turning 
noint at which shortages (already cropping up on a spot basis 
and mostly among construction and smaller manufacturers) will 
begin to snowball. 


@ Although management negotiators have held this year’s 
wage settlements down to an average 9-10¢ range in direct wage 
boosts, costly fringe benefits in many contracts will add new 
cost pressures in future cost-price buying analyses. 


@ East and Gulf Coast shippers and the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association appeared headed for a Pier 6 brawl in 
negotiations facing a Sept. 30 deadline. Shipping negotiators 
charged the longshoremen were “reaching for the moon” in 
presenting demands which, in effect, amounted to a 50% 
increase in hourly wages. 


@ Striking teamsters upset many industrial production sched- 
ules in the San Francisco area last week in a strike by 6,000 
drivers who rejected trucking association offers of three-year 
contracts providing for a series of $10 a week pay boosts. They 
demanded a $2.75 a day package increase. 


FOR DETAILS ON LABOR OUTLOOK, SEE P. 21 


@ Rubber industry wage negotiations begin this week. The 
United Rubber Workers have served notice they will seek “sub- 
stantial” increases. 

In steel, a hiatus in negotiations lasted most of the week as 
steel union officials pressured influential friends in and out of 
Congress for White House intervention. But President Eisen- 
hower insisted he would not step into the dispute until he sees 
a national emergency, and it was indicated this would not even 
be considered until after Sept. 15 or later. 

Convinced there cannot be a negotiated settlement, union 
leaders still hope to avoid the Taft-Hartley Act on grounds it 
would accomplish nothing but delay. They want a public com- 
mission to make settlement recommendations. 

The copper walkouts brought the entire nonferrous industry 
into the strike picture but did not dislodge steel as the potential 
pattern-pacesetter. 


August 17-23 


Purchasing 
Perspective 


Don’t drop your guard against prices. This is no time for com- 
placency—despite an over-all picture of continuing price stability. 

That warning, although in varying degrees of urgency, came 
from several directions last week. In fact, price economists at 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago paced their current review 
of business trends with the statement that the broad sweep of 
business activity now underway makes it appear likely that any 
substantial further increases in demand may pull prices upward. 

Harking back to a similar recovery period in 1955, the bank 
noted that basic price indexes did not rise appreciably then either, 
but in early 1956 a broad upward movement became apparent. 

* * > 

Federal Reserve experts also took note of the general upward 
trend of consumer demand this year. But while admitting we 
have perhaps reached a point of price vulnerability, they can be 
see general evenness for the next four-to-six months, at least— 
with much hanging on steel’s plans. 

The New York bank, for example, remarked that consumer 

(Turn to page 22, column 1) 


From Woodworkers, 
A ‘Miraculous’ Record 
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Purchasing Week Industrial Materials Price Barometer 
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This index was designed by the McGraw-Hill De- material prices. The index is not intended to give 
partment of Economics to serve as an overall sen- _ price movements of specific commodities. The items 
sitive barometer of movements in industrial raw used are important only in that, together, they re- 


This Weeks Commodity Prices 


Year % Yrly 


METALS Aug. 12 Aug. 5 Ago Change 
Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts. gross ton 67.00 67.00 67.00 0 
Pig iron, basic, valley, gross ten 66.00 66.00 66.00 0 
Steel, billets, Pitts., net ton 80.00 80.00 80.00 0 
Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt 5.50 5.50 5.275 + 43 
Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt 6.20 6.20 5.975 + 3.8 
Steel, bars, del., Phila., cwt 5.975 5.975 5.975 i) 
Steel, bars, Pitts., ewt 5.675 5.675 5.675 0 
Steel, plates, Chicago, cwt 5.30 5.30 5.10 4+ 3.9 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts.. gross ton 38.00 38.00 44.50 —14.6 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton 38.00 38.00 40.00 — 5.0 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton 36.00 36.00 43.50 —17.3 
Aluminum, pig, lb 247 247 247 0 
Secondary Fn. inum, #380 lb 238 .238 218 -+- 9.2 
Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, “+. wie lb 296 296 252 +17.5 
er scrap, #2, on price, lb 245 238 213 +15.0 
LoPP common, N.Y., lb 12 12 All + 9,1 
Nickel, corer kana producers, lb 74 .74 .74 0 
Nickel, eomeues, dealers, lb 74 14 .74 0 
Tin, Straits, N.Y, 1.018 1.018 948 + 74 
Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louis, lb ll ll 10 +10.0 
FUELS 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bb! 2.00 2.00 2.25 —11.] 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C N.Y. barge, bbl 2.37 2.37 2.57 — 78 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, weer bbl 2.15 2.15 2.50 —14.0 
LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. agen pond 04 04 04 0 
Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago, on car, gal 12 12 125 — 40 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg, Los Angeles, rack, gal 108 108 12 —10.0 
Coal, bituminous, ack, ton 5.25 5.25 5.75 — $.7 
Coke, Connellsville, furnace, ton 15.00 15.00 15.25 — 16 
CHEMICALS 
Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton 90.50 90.50 90.50 0 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal 31 31 31 0 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt 4.80 4.80 4.80 0 
Coconut, oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. lb 18 18 149 +20.8 
Glycerine, synthetic, tanks, lb 278 278 278 0 
Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb 16 16 173 ~ 1% 
Phthalic anhydride, a. lb 165 165 205 —19.5 
Poly re resin, high pressure molding, carlots, lb 35 35 325 + 7.7 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, f.0.b. N.Y. ewt 9.85 9.85 9.70 4+ 15 
Shellac, T.N., N.Y. lb 31 30 31 0 
Soda ash, 58%, li pa, enstete, cwt 1.55 1.55 1.55 0 
Sulfur, crude, b bulk, ong ton 23.50 23.50 23.50 0 
Sulfuric acid, 66° commercial, tanks, ton 22.35 22.35 22.35 0 
Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. lb .068 068 084 --19.1 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots, lb 255 255 255 0) 
PAPER 
Book peper, A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 17.20 17.20 17.00 + 12 
—_ paper, #1 sulfite, water marked 20 lb, carton lots, 25.20) 25.20 24.20 + 4.] 
Chipboard, del. N.Y., carlots, ton 95.00 95.00 100.00 - $0 
Wrapping pa oa std, Kraft, basis wt. 50 lb rolls 9.00 9.00 9.00 () 
Gummed se tape, # #2, 60 Ib basis, 600 ft bundle 6.30 6.30 6.40 1.6 
Old corrugated i, deal ers, Chicago, ton 21.00 21.00 19.00 - 0.5 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
Brick, del. N.Y., 1000 41.25 41.25 41.25 () 
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flect the current general market trend in sensitive 
industrials. Weekly prices for most of the items cov- 
ered are published in “Commodity Prices” below. 
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Price Perspective 


For 6 More Months: A 5% Cushion 


Latest moves toward improved Soviet-American relations are not likely to 
mean we will drop our military guard one iota. So don’t expect the aura of friend- 
ship to mean lower defense expenditures, and therefore less price pressure. 

Government’s inflationary push may be with us for some time to come. But 
that doesn’t mean that the battle against sharply rising prices or “creeping infla- 
tion,” is in vain. 

7 2 « 


The ability of the economy to fight inflation depends on numerous and varied 
factors. The amount of government spending on defense and foreign aid is. of 
course, an important component. 

But beyond this, there are other actions that can be taken to help stem the 
inflationary tide. In effect, there are five major—though often overlapping— 
groups that can help hold the price line. 

Here’s who they are and what they can do: 


Industrial Purchasing Agents—Through your regular striving to obtain the best 
prices available by using your full influence and purchasing ability. 

The same thing goes for careful consideration of new suppliers, new products, 
and the availability of foreign goods. Many goods from abroad are here to stay 
and can mean substantial monetary savings. 


Industrial Sellers—Through cost cutting drives, automation, new product devel- 
opment, and firm collective bargaining, manufacturers can help cut costs and reduce 
prices. 

Developments of this type during the current boom period—when prices tradi- 
tionally rise—have meant cheaper tags for many industrial products in the past 
few months. 


Government—By legislating and administrating in a way that leaves our capi- 
talistic economy as free as possible, leading to maximum competition among 
manufacturing firms. Also by applying the antitrust regulations fairly but firmly, in 
all cases where violations are apparent. 


Labor—By coming to the realization that higher real wages only come through 


increased productivity. In the long run, inflationary wage boosts benefit almost 
no one. 


The Public—Through continued pressure upon its representatives in Wash- 
ington, Recent heavy volume of mail to Congress regarding inflation is a sign 
that the average citizen is becoming aware of this problem. Pressure of this sort 


can help spur the Administration and our elected representatives to hold down 
spending wherever possible. 


~ ~ ° 
Cement, Portland, bulk, del N.Y., bbl 4.18 1.18 4.26 -- 1.9 P . 
Glass, window, single B, 40” bracket, box, fob N.Y. 7.90 7.90 7.00 +12.9 One area above deserves some further mention. PURCHASING WEEK economists 
— pine lumber, 2x4, »4s, trucklots, fob N.Y., 129.00 129.00 120.00 + 75 | recently spoke to a businessman who said that he had managed to cut his produc- 
Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, #4s, carlots, fob Chicago, 146.00 145.00 126.00 $15.9 tion costs by some 5%. But he admitted that the selling price of his product had 
mftbm not been changed. 

TEXTILES Why didn’t he reduce prices? “If I cut my prices now,” he said, “I would only 
Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, N.Y. e. 10 10 108 én BA have to raise them again In Six months, as I expect my raw materials costs to go 
comet ee te eh NY hes P 319 335 364 —12.4] up by then. So, instead of having to justify another price boost later, I would 
Rayon twill, 4614". 02262, yL NY. = ry ty be ry just as soon keep the increased profits now and hold my prices level for as long 
Wool tops, N.Y. lb 1.72 1.705 158 + 8.9] as possible. 

That is another example of how important it is for the purchasing agent to 
HIDES AND RUBBER ; « ceca ati a a oe 
tute Meh ailing. wodkese Chicege, Ih. ~ a 1 485.2 know his suppliers operations. In this case, well-informed buyers would be in a 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, N. Y., lb 37 372 288 +285 | good position to obtain quotes from the firm in question. 
Vol. 2, No. 33 PURCHASING WEEE is published weekly by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., at 99 N. Broadway, 
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New York — The year-long 
stable price level for paper and 
paper products is likely to con- 
tinue throughout the remainder 
of 1959. 

That’s the conclusion Pur- 
CHASING WEEK economists have 
reached after studying latest gov- 
ernment and industry statistics 
and the results of our nation- 
wide spot survey. 

Some 80% of the purchasers 
queried reported average prices 
for paper and paper goods were 
at about the same level now as 
they were a year ago. A few re- 
spondents, however, put current 
prices up slightly from 1958 on 
the basis of spot rises in kraft, 
wrapping, and corrugated paper 
products. 

Official Labor Department 
figures confirm the findings of 
the survey. Current average pa- 
per and allied products’ tags, at 
132.3 (1947-49 equals 100), are 
only 1.4% above the year-ago 
level (see chart above, right). Be- 
hind the stable prices are: 


_ @Stiff intra-industry compe- 
tition. 


_ @ Overcapacity in certain paper 
lines. 


© Competition from other 
products (especially in the rapid- 
ly expanding plastics field). 


© Modernization by many mills 
(which has reduced production 
costs in a number of areas). 


These factors are expected to 
help hold paper and paper prod- 
uct prices fairly stable for the 
remainder of the year. Over 
75% of the purchasing agents 
questioned confirmed this, hesi- 
tating only to point out that, in 
a few cases, a sharp rise in the 
price of steel could filter through 
to the paper industry by the end 
of the year. 

A Detroit purchasing execu- 
tive seemed to express the view 
of most survey respondents when 
he said: “I think that this sta- 
bility of prices, even though the 
economy has improved. is due 
to keen competition. All manu- 
facturers want to keep and at- 
tract more customers. They 
aren't going to raise prices just 
yet.” 


Limited Price Rise—If Any 


Barring a sharp rise in steel 
prices, those surveyed indicated 
that any average price tag boost 
during the next four months 
would be limited to some 2%. 
This would mean that the paper 
and allied products price index 


would rise only about 1% in 
1959—a notable development 


during a boom period. 

Respondents believe that the 
impetus for this slight rise will 
come from raised prices for a 
limited number of paper prod- 
ucts. Envelopes, as well as writ- 
‘ng, and other fine paper prod- 
icts were mentioned a number 
yf times by Southern and Mid- 
\Vestern P.A.’s, as likely to be 
upped before the end of the year. 

From a production standpoint, 
paper and allied products have 
been booming since the second 
half of 1958 (see chart above). 
So far in 1959, output has been 
running better than 16% ahead 
of the year-ago total, with operat- 
ing rates at better than 90% of 


Placid Paper Prices Ought to Stay Undisturbed 


further production boosts through 
the remainder of the year. 

But the output gains over 1958 
in the second half of the year 
will definitely be less drastic than 
those made so far in 1959. That’s 
because the paper and paper 
products industry started its re- 
covery from the recent recession 
in the third quarter of last year. 
So second-half production in 
1958 was significantly above 
first-half levels. Therefore, sharp 
increases above these output 
levels in the second half of this 
year are just not likely. 
Continued general upturn in 


business activity should keep 
production of paper and paper 
products rising through the end 
of the year. That would mean 
another record year with total 
output in 1959 outpacing the 
1958 level by about 10%. 
PURCHASING WEEK’S survey 
also seemed to confirm a recent 
Official statement regarding pa- 
per and paperboard made by the 
Department of Commerce. The 
department reported that recent 
high-level industry production 
was being directly consumed, and 
that there was little evidence of 
inventory accumulation. 


fn 
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capacity. And the outlook is for 
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Wedge-Grip—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


GOODFYEAR 


The sizing machine was a profit-eater at this big 
Southeastern tilemaker’s. For no matter what type 
feeder belt they tried, the oil-slick tiles would slip 
and slide. That meant some tiles stayed under the 
sizing wheel too long — sending $10 to $30 worth to 
the scrap heap every day. 

Then their Goodyear Distributor learned of the prob- 
lem. He consulted with the G.T.M.—Goodyear Tech- 
nical Man —then recommended a special oil-resistant 
version of the famed Wedge-Grip belting. 

And the result? The soft, flexible Wedge-Grip cover— 
in its unique, stepped-down, cross-cut design — keeps 


ENTER THE GOODYEAR DISTRIBUTOR AND— 


$10 to *30 a day no longer slips away 


a firm grip on those slippery tiles at all times. That 
virtually ended the rejects. So the Wedge-Grip paid 
for itself in the first month of use —and its deep- 
etched design won’t wear smooth for years. 


That’s typical of the problem-solving suggestions you 
get—together with the top-quality industrial rubber 
products to make them pay off—when you check with 
your Goodyear Distributor and the G.T.M. You'll find 
his name under ‘‘Rubber Products” or ‘‘Rubber 
Goods” in the Yellow Pages of your phone book. Or 
write Goodyear, Industrial Products Division, Akron 
16, Ohio. 


GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


@))-Specified 


Wedge-Grip Conveyor Belting 


A Soft, long wearing cover in stepped-down 
diamond-shaped’design provides long-last 


ing, superior gripping of smoothest objects 


in cover design 


B Siping 


proves grip and flexibility 


cross-cuts 


c Cross section of belt showing ‘‘step-dowr 
design of gripping ridges and fabric rei 


forcement 
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A Crowded Stage 


Perspective For Labor Finale 


The bitterness of the labor reform fight clearly shows labor’s 
troubles in trying to escape the stigma left by the Senate Racket 
Committee investigation. 

The struggle in the House of Representatives last week was 
labor’s greatest fight in more than a decade, since passage of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

It was a fight labor knew it couldn’t claim to win. All it could 
hope to do was limit its losses. 

The real fight was over much wider issues than merely legis- 
lation to clean up racketeering. It was over a broad labor- 
management relations bill that aimed at the very heart of union 
power. 

This was the Griffin-Landrum bill that, in addition to anti- 
racketeering sections, added Taft-Hartley amendments that 
would outlaw all secondary boycotts and practically all hot cargo 
agreements, and place stringent curbs on picketing to win new 
union members. 

The other bills in the debate—the Elliott bill and the Shelly | 
measure—dealt mainly with corruption and included much less 
restrictive Taft-Hartley amendments—some tightening, some | 
weakening. 4 | | 

The A.F.L.-C.1.0. backed the Shelly bill, the mildest of the 
three. President Eisenhower, most Republicans, and business 1956 Isthalf 2ndhalf J FMAMJ JA 
groups supported the Griffin-Landrum bill. The Elliott bill was I957 1957 1958 
in the middle, attracting support of moderates from both sides. | Purchasing Week 
The Teamsters, the big reason for any reform legislation, fought 
all three bills. 

Emotions were at thermometer-top levels throughout the fight 
and the political pressures were tremendous. Up to a million 
pieces of mail poured in from the voters during the week. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, A.F.L.-C.1.0. President George Meany and 
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July June July % Y'rly 


60 1959 1959 1958 Chg. 
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Total 
Hard Goods 
Soft Goods 


100.0 103.6 67.9 +47.3 
93.3 100.0 60.0 +55.5 
108.0 108.0 88.0 +22.7 
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Overtime Index 


Eases Off by 3% 


Overtime Hours of 
Manufacturing Production Workers Index 


* .-) 

Speaker Rayburn, who supported the Elliott bill, took to the air- | New York—A dip in overtime] Hard Goods bee saab — 4 Base 
waves in advance to plead their cases. hours worked in durable goods “ meg ; 74 
Battalions of lobbyists roamed Capitol Hill corridors during industries in July caused Pur-| Ordnance & Accessories. a 75.9 are a + : ¢ 
the fight to try to swing last-minute votes. CHASING WEEK’s Overtime Hours Lumber & W ood DE A eed ti 115.2 ; ; + : r 
Index to drop last month. The} Furniture & Fixtures....... 92.9 85.7 60.7 + 53. 

- - . , total index eased by more than] Stone, Clay & Glass......... 102.8 105.6 77.8 a $2.1 

A two-pronged legal attack on the Teamsters is under way. 3% from June as durable goods} Primary Metals ........... 110.7 = 103.6 46.4 +138.6 
The Justice Department has its legal staff investigating | overtime showed a decline some] Fabricated Metal Products.. 110.0 100.0 66.7 + 64.9 
“wholesale” racketeering, perjury and income tax evasion. charges | 6.7%. Non Electrical Machinery... 865 81.1 43.2 -+4100.2 
against teamster officials. Some of these are the result of Senate Although some part of this} Electrical Machinery ...... 88.5 80.8 46.2 + 91.6 
Racket Committee probes. Others are from independent Jeads | slide can be attributed to the] Transportation Equipment.. 96.5 89.7 51.7 + = 
secured by the department. current steel strike, most of it} Instruments ............-.. 95.7 87.0 60.9 + 57. 

The National Labor Relations Board is moving against the |Was caused by a general easing Soft Goods 

Western Conference of Teamsters. The board wants to strike | in business activity due to - - 
down contracts that it charges provide for union shops. oe and — a — ae TUTE ECU T eT yt ons ae + Bs 
i ' : , , CD citi ls ebb 6409 645 6% 36. ’ 3. ; 

RP sagen sa panne ol eS geet ge wc | the steel strike probably will have] Textile Mill Products. ...... 123.1 115.4 73.1 + 68.4 
ins Gendieadis shunios tack dit a a oe 16 eek genter elect om tel Aunarel ................. 116.7 116.7 66.7 + 75.0 
acts require truck drivers to join the Teamsters within |index. That’s because other in-| Paper ...............0.--- 100.0 100.0 826 + 21.1 

30 days in violation of Taft-Hartley procedures. dustries, as well as steel, will] Printing & Publishing...... 84.5 84.5 68.8 + 22.8 
, an begin to feel the effects of the] Chemicals ............--:. 108.7 113.0 87.0 + 249 

The pace of the Joint Economic Committee’s inflation inves- | shutdown. Petroleum & Coal Products... 85.0 80.0 800 + 63 
tigations picks up. Despite the decline from June,}_ Rubber Products .......... 110.7 139.3 85.7 + 29.2 
Under a hurry-up schedule, the first of the research studies |both major segments of the index} Leather & Products........ 929 85.7 643 + 445 


in July stood well above the 
level of July 1958. But the dur- 
able goods year-to-year boost 
of 55.5% was better than twice 


will be coming out shortly. These are studies, conducted inde- 


pendent of politics by outside experts, and cover the whole range 
of American economic activity. 


* Industry breakdown is available through June only 


It’s a young man’s project. Most are being handled by men 
under 40. The purpose is to try to bring fresh ideas to bear 


the percentage increase recorded 


Defense Firms Stir Senators Anger 


hear fiat for nondurable goods over last (Continued from page 1) John Williams (R., Del.), and 
on the subject of inflation and its control. year when the economy was just] fiscal 1959 were contracted out| Jacob Javits (R., N. Y.)—have 
First study to be released will be the key one on price behavior | starting to pull out of the reces-| “without the benefit of price com-| contrary objectives and demon 
in the last three years. Charles Schultze, former price expert |sion. petition.” strate Congress’ mixed emotions 
for the President’s Council of Economic Advisers and now with Overtime easing in July was Sparkman is pushing legisla-| about what’s wrong with defense 
Indiana University, is handling the chore. accompanied by a slight monthly] tion to require a greater volume] procurement. == 
dip of %% in employment of] of subcontracting to small firms} Saltonstall’s bill is supported 
production workers in manufac-| by defense contractors. by the Chamber of Commerce, 
° turing. However, a boost in non- In recent weeks, the Senate}the Electronic Industries Asso- 
Weekly Production Records manufacturing workers on the] Armed Services Subcommittee] ciation, and other industry 
job, raised total July non-agri-] under Sen. Strom Thurmond] spokesmen. It would expand the 
Latest Week Year|cultural employment to a new|(D., S. C.) has held hearings on] role of the weapon system prime 
~ > A890 |record of close to 60.8 million.| three major legislative proposals] contractor, centralizing project 
coats saan thous tons 332 318* 1,632) This rise in non-agricultural] to overhaul military procurement] authorities even more than they 
Autos, units 106,350 122,518* 65,614} employment boosted total job] laws. Sparkman’s bill was not in-| are now, and would simplify the 
seve, Gas 11,025 20,096* 15,441 | holding in the nation to slightly | cluded. award of private negotiated con- 
Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 7,833 7,997 7,597! over 67.5 million last month.| But congressional observers do] tracts (as opposed to open ad- 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 12,415 12,046 ~—- 11,730] That was a new record and rep-| not expect any major changes to] vertised bidding). 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 6,153 6,573 6,641} resented an increase of 3.7% | be voted this year. They feel that} Proponents of the latter meas- 
Gasoline, thous bbl 28,167 28,948 = 27,589 |above the year-ago level. all changes will be held up pend-| ures—and they are in the con- 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 80.7 82.4 82.6] Unemployment, meanwhile,|ing next year’s special congres-] gressional majority—are playing 
Container board, tons 171,447 173,247 155,807 | dipped by 238,000 between] sional inquiry into all aspects of| for all its worth the argument that 
Boxboard, tons 165,544 = 158,235 143,341] June and July to 3.7 million.| military procurement policy, au-| weapon system contracting and 
Paper operating rate, % 91.7 95.0* 89.1} But the seasonally adjusted rate] thorized in the recent Renegotia-| negotiated procurement are an- 
Lumber, thous of board ft 243,906 237,894 247,661] of joblessness rose from 4.9 to] tion Act extension. tagonistic to the interests of 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons —_—_1,198 1,214 1,28315.1%. That’s because the rela-}] The Senate proposals consid-| smaller firms and that these prac- 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 13,675 13,775 12,707 |tive rate of employment increase] ered by the Thurmond subcom-| tices lend themselves to excessive 
Eng const awards, mil$ Eng News-Rec 412.4 411.7 336.9 | last month was less than the nor-| mittee—introduced by Senators} costs, influence peddling, and 
* Revised mal rate. Leverett Saltonstall (R., Mass.),| other procurement abuses. 
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Labor Overtakes Inflation as Number One Issue 


Senators, Meanwhile, Wearying of Form Letters, 
Prepare Stock Answers of Their Own in Reply 


Washington — Labor reform 
has knocked inflation off the top 
of the list as the most crucial 
issue facing the Congress, a 
PURCHASING WEEK survey of the 
Senate indicates. 

Letter-writing voters have de- 
luged senators with a torrent of 
mail demanding quick and ef- 
fective labor-reform legislation. 
So heavy has been the cascade 
of mail that the “spending—in- 
flation” issue is fading into the 
background. 


Surprises No One 


The result surprises no one. 
The Democatic 86th Congress 
that arrived here in January 
wearing a “Big Spending” label 
wound up shedding its label by 
all but outdoing President Eisen- 
hower in the practice of economy 
(P. W., Aug. 3, °59, p. 1). 

Also, most of the spending 
battles are over for this session. 
And, too, the President himself 
deliberately chose to focus re- 
newed attention on the rascals 
in labor by means of an unpre- 
cedented radio-TV appeal. 


Inflation Most Popular 


But, while it lasted, the in- 
flation issue was more popular 
this year with the letter-writing 
voters than any other. 

A New England Republican 
reports, “mail on the labor bill is 
really coming in. Our mail on 
inflation, which started earlier 
this year than ever before and 
stayed really heavy through July, 
has dwindled down now to where 
we only get an occasional letter.” 

The sample indicates that, al- 
most universally, the Congress- 
writing public in striking a blow 
against inflation equates action 
with nothing more than taking a 
big chunk out of proposed gov- 
ernment spending. 


Cut Spending—But Not Here 


Senators polled by PURCHAs- 
ING WEEK indicate that, almost 
universally, the Congress-writing 
public, in striking a blow against 
inflation, thinks that all there is 
to it is to bite a big chunk out of 
proposed government spending. 
But many of the most ardent ad- 
vocates of reduced general spend- 
ing often plead, in the same let- 
ter, for personal or georgraphic 
exceptions. 

One Republican senator’s mail, 
for example, has included a lot 
of inspired mail about the need 
for cutting back government ex- 
penditures. “It’s sort of funny, 


Air Force to Buy Tubes 


For Military Branches 
Washington—The Department 
of Defense has appointed the 
Air Force to handle all procure- 
ment of common electron tubes 
used by the military services. 
This assignment, expected to 
be fully in force by March 31, 
1960, is in line with current pro- 
grams intended to achieve maxi- 
mum integration of common sup- 
ply functions of the services. 
During fiscal 1959, the mili- 
tary departments purchased more 
than $48 million worth of these 
commonly used tubes, with the 
Air Force accounting for over 
50% of the total purchases. 
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but a lot of people who clipped 
out newspaper coupons saying 
‘I'm against spending’ wrote on 
postscripts asking us to increase 
Social Security payments or raise 
veteran pensions because they or 
some of their family need help,” 
says a member of the senator’s 
staff. 

A Western Democrat tells 
much the same _ story—heavy 
mail in favor of balancing the 
budget, often accompanied by a 


plea for hasty action in behalf of 
a favorite water project. 

A Southerner, whose report 
runs counter to the general trend, 
says his mail from home on in- 
flation came “in just little spurts 
between April and June” and 
“it’s next to nothing now.” He 
goes on, “for that matter, it never 
was anything like last year’s. 
Most of it seemed to be inspired 
this year. Before, it seemed to 
me that it showed some deep-set 
unrest. People were worried. I 
don’t have that feeling this time.” 

The real value of congressional 
mail is hard to assess. One sen- 


ator acknowledges privately that 
“the letter in my office that gets 
the most attention is the one 
scribbled in pencil on a sheet of 
nickel tablet paper.” 

Most congressmen never see 
very many of the multi-thousands 
of letters that arrive in their of- 
fices during the course of a ses- 
sion. Staff members, who know 
their boss’ view on any given sub- 
ject, compose answers for most 
of the letters. 

When the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States pro- 
moted this year’s two biggest let- 
ter-writing campaigns—first on 
spending, then on labor—many 
congressmen devised form letters 
to answer constituents who were, 


in large measure, giving “form 
advice.” For example, some 
Democrats have large stocks of 
form letters explaining that Con- 
gress has, before this session, cut 
some $10.6 billion off President 
Eisenhower’s budget requests 
since he took office in 1953 and 
that sum will probably pass the 
$11 billion mark this year. 

For their part, Republicans re- 
sort to the form letter, too. The 
typical G.O.P. response on fed- 
eral spending and budget balanc- 
ing will point to President Eisen- 
hower’s continuing concern 
alwavs fully shared in by the 
G.O.P. lawmaker—and to the 
fact that Democrats are, after all, 
in control of Congress. 


142 DC APRON — 42” long — also avail- 


Get 100% More 
Wear Life 


# 


' Because of 
THIS PATCH! | 


Most aprons take the greatest pun- 
ishment across the stomach area. 
That’s why AO offers a neoprene apron 
with a patch. FOR LESS THAN 10% 
MORE PER APRON, THE PATCH PROVIDES 
100% MORE WEAR! 

An important safety feature is the 
adjustable snap fastener on the neck of 
the apron. Should the apron neck be 
caught in a machine, it will unsnap if 
pulled. Our split leg apron is recom- 
mended for bench work. Both aprons 
are available in yellow only. If the % 
Round patch is desired, add letter ‘‘P’’ 


able in 30”, 36” and 48” lengths 


18NL SLEEVE —For use on wet operations, 
chemical exposures, etc. 18” long. Seam on 
each sleeve absolutely liquidproof. Yellow only. 


7X139NL SPAT— Protects ankle and instep 
completely. 3 snap fasteners make spat easy to 
put on, adjust and remove. Yellow only. 


when ordering. If gutters are desired, 
add letter ‘G’’. 


2136 DC APRON— 36” long 


— also available in 42” and 
48” lengths 


QUICK FACTS ABOUT 
AO PROTECTOCOTE 


Provides strength without bulk 
protection 


Longer lasting 


Lighter 
More flexible 


American & Optical 


)M PAN 
SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Always insist on ® 


Trademarked Safety Products 


Easier to clean 


Excellent abrasion, chemical, oil 
and alkali resistance 


1.CC. at Last Will Rule if Tube Means Tank 


New York—A _ long-awaited 
LC.C. ruling on collapsible rub- 
ber containers, expected late this 
month, will have a major effect 
on both shippers and carriers of 
bulk liquids. 

The commission must decide 
whether these huge tubular con- 
tainers can be considered “pack- 
ages” in which a general com- 
modity carrier may haul liquids, 
or whether they are “tanks” that 
can be hauled only by tank truck 
operators. 

Tubular container manufac- 
turers are predicting a “favor- 
able” decision—on the side of 
general commodity carriers. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
already is expanding its line of 
so-called Pillow Tanks “to meet 
increased demand,” and U., S. 
Rubber Co. is planning a “sub- 
stantial” increase in production 
of its Sealdtanks. 

Collapsible rubber containers 
now are used to ship a wide va- 
riety of liquid commodities, such 
as phosphoric acid, fish oil, 
diesel oil, glue resins, liquid fer- 
tilizers, cherries in brine, choco- 
late, wine, milk, sugar, vinegar, 
molasses, etc. 

They can be transported in 


Seaway Use Cuts 
Harshaws Costs 


Cleveland — Harshaw Chemi- 
cal Co. figures to cut freight costs 
at least one-third by transporting 
fluorspar directly from Spain via 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Harshaw has been importing 
fluorspar, used in the manufacture 
of hydrofluoric acid, since last 
year. Until the Seaway opened, 
the company trans-shipped from 
Montreal in smaller, lake vessels. 
But now that deep draft ships can 
enter Lake Erie ports, freighters 
tie up at Cleveland. 

Pleased with the results of an 
experimental 5,000-ton shipment 
which arrived recently over that 
route, Harshaw plans to import 
three more bulk shipments this 
season. 

The company said the trial 
run revealed unloading difficulties 
which will be corrected on the 
next run. Unloading crews ran 
into some mechanical problems 
caused by inexperience in han- 
dling intermediate bulk ship- 
ments. 

Harshaw said it will definitely 
make full use of the Seaway and 
is thinking about using this ship- 
ping port for exports too. 


Joint Rail-Truck Rates 
For Minnesota Approved 


Minneapolis—The Minnesota 
State Railroad & Warehouse 
Comunission has authorized joint 
rates on intrastate rail-truck ship- 
ments of less-than-carload or 
less-than-truckload volume. 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railroad, which initiated the 
proposal, will team up with 
Murphy Motor Freight, Inc., St. 
Paul, in establishing the rates. 

Under the new arrangement, 
shipments may go part way by 
rail and part way by truck at a 
“combination” rate, resulting in 
lower shipper costs. A 100-Ib. 
shipment from Red Wing to Fair- 
fax, Minn., for example, will 
cost $1.92 under the new rate 
as opposed to $2.08 under pre- 


ordinary flat-bed or van-type 
trailers. When empty, they can 
be rolled up like a rug, enabling 
a trucker to haul liquid commodi- 
ties in one direction and carry a 
different type of dry or package 
cargo on his return run. This 
eliminates “dead-heading” and 
makes for more economical trans- 
portation. 

U. S. Rubber’s Sealdtanks are 
made in sizes ranging from 450 
to 4,200 gal., although larger 
ones have been manufactured 
for special purposes. Goodyear’s 
Pillow Tanks have the same 
range, with larger containers of 


10,000 gal. and up used chiefly 
for storage purposes. 

In a previous opinion, an 
L.C.C. examiner found that the 
authority of general commodity 
carriers was already “sufficiently 
broad” to permit them to use 
tubular containers. The National 
Tank Truck Association has 
challenged that finding, however, 
and now the entire commission 
must rule. 

Manufacturers feel that the 
tank truck carriers are too few 
in number to handle the potential 
tubular container traffic which 
they envision. 


final check 


on your order for stainless steel plate from Carlson 


@ Stainless steel is our only business—and we know it! Producing to your specified 
tolerances in shearing, sawing, abrasive cutting, flame cutting, forming and machining stainless steel plate is a 
regular Carlson service. This accuracy in manufacturing saves time and money in your shop. Fabrication is 
easier; true-up time is cut to a minimum. 


This dependable service makes Carlson a money-saving source of supply for all your stainless steel 


plate. You run no risk of errors which increase your costs and jeopardize your reputation and good will with 
your customers. 


Prompt, effective service starts the moment your inquiry reaches our office. The final check of your 
order is done by Carlson specialists for we know your satisfaction begins right here. Take advantage of our long 
experience in the field. Write today, your inquiry will receive prompt attention. 


) | GOGEYRESOM Ze 
(} Ghainlou reels Exobsivell 
MARSHALTON ROAD ¢ THORNDALE, PENNSYLVANIA 
District Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


PLATES + PLATE PRODUCTS + HEADS » RINGS + CIRCLES + FLANGES » FORGINGS - BARS AND SHEETS (NO. 1 FINISH) 


viously existing local rates. 


Amid Plaudits, Bowdoin Steps Aside 
As Georgia P.A. Following Clean-Up 


Returns to Banking 
After Revamping Of 
Georgia Purchasing 


Atlanta—W illiam R. Bowdoin, 
Georgia’s crusading State Pur- 
chasing Agent for the past seven 
months, has returned to his bank- 
ing career. 

In contrast to the political in- 
fluence and waste that typified 
Georgia state purchasing when he 
first took over—without salary— 
last January, Bowdoin leaves be- 
hind him a model purchasing de- 
partment, staffed with able men, 
equipped with effective cost-cut- 


ting machinery, and free from 
influence. 


Gillem to Replace Him 


Moving up to replace him is 
A. C. Gillem, Jr., retired Army 
General who has served as assist- 
ant supervisor of state purchas- 
ing since April. 

Bowdoin, who took the job 
with the understanding that he 
would return to banking as soon 
as he cleared up generally poor 
buying practices in the depart- 
ment, received statewide applause 
for his efforts in bringing about 
the department changes. 

Gov. Vandiver thanked him for 
“establishing efficient purchasing 


A. C. GILLEM, Jr. 


practices at competitive, lower 
cost to the state.” The governor 
added that Bowdoin can “take 
comfort in the fact that the tax- 
| payers are well aware of what 
} has been accomplished and are 
grateful for it.” 


Purchasing Had Been Under Fire 


Last January, the state pur- 
chasing department was in such 
poor condition that its top officers 
had been under grand jury in- 
vestigation, and the department’s 
purchasing practices had been 
hotly criticized by the state’s most 
influential newspapers. 

Aided by advice from compe- 
tent industrial buyers, Bowdoin 
utilized competitive bidding, 
from all interested suppliers, to 
quickly cut costs on tires, creo- 
sote, paint, crushed stone, and 
many other commodities that 


| State Agencies Merged 


Madison, Wis.—Gov. Gaylord 
A. Nelson has signed a bill that 
merges the state’s housekeeping 
duties into a single Department 
of Administration. 

Under the new law, state agen- 
cies dealing with the budget, en- 
gineering, purchasing, personnel, 
and research will be placed in 
the new department headed by a 
director to be paid a salary of 
$14,000. 
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were purchased by his depart- 
ment. 

By combining orders from dif- 
ferent departments and using 
“open end” contracts, he saved 
money through volume buying. 
He cut additional costs by setting 
up new rigid specifications on 
many products. 

Bowdoin says that Gillem 
brings “a wealth of administra- 
tive and practical experience” to 
the purchasing job for the State 
of Georgia. 


a 
SS 


San Francisco—Four N. A. P. A. Dis- 
trict 1 leaders are shown at the 
district's second annual workshop 
staged here last month: left, Arthur 
Melka, district activities chairman; 
Raymond S. Hill, District 1 vice pres- 
ident; E. M. Laine, national director, 
Northern California; and Reed 
Chase, president, N. California. 

Approximately 40 purchasing 
agents from California, Oregon, 
Washington, Arizona, and Utah at- 
tended the workshop, described as 
an “educational meeting,” with 
presentations and informal discus- 
sions of professional interest to 
purchasing agents. 


Do You Buy Chain? 


—then you should have these free ACCO 
catalogs containing over 400 different chains! 


e The American Chain & Cable Company, Inc., 
world’s largest manufacturer of chain for any appli- 
cation, wants you to have these valuable chain refer- 
ence catalogs! When a particular job calls for the 
strength and flexibility that only chain can provide, 
you'll find chain—of the correct size, design, metal 
and finish to fill the bill—listed on the pages of these 
catalogs. There are over 400 different chains, by 
types and sizes, to choose from. For easy reference, 
complete information about all of these chains is 
assembled in two separate catalogs under the two 
basic types of chain—welded and weldless. Welded 
chain is made with links that are welded, as the 
name implies. Weldless chains are generally the 
lighter types made with formed 
wire or flat metal links. Catalogs 
are clearly condensed and charted 
to further help you find the spe- 
cific chain best suited for your 
exact requirements. 


In addition, these catalogs contain a wide selec- 
tion of chain assemblies and attachments availakle 
for use with welded and weldless chain. There is also 
a section describing basic chain terms and definitions 
and a section on how to properly measure chain and 
chain assemblies before you order. 


For your free copies of Welded Catalog No. 491 and 
Weldless Catalog No. 492, write our York, Pa., office. 


ORDER AMERICAN CHAIN FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 
To get prompt local service for all your chain needs, 
contact your American Chain distributor. You'll find 


them located in all principal cities or write us for the one 
nearest to you, 


“sco AMERICAN CHAIN 


American Chain Division * American Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 


Bridgeport, Conn. * Factories: *York and *Braddock, Pa. 


Sales Offices: *Atianta, Boston, *Chicago, *Denver, Detroit, *Houston 


*Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, *Portiand, Ore., *San Francisco 
*indicates Warehouse Stocks 
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Sweet Scent of Success Permeates Japan 


U. S. Demand Outpaces Protectionists’ Sentiment; 
Trade Increases Steadily; Radio Sales Zoom 300% 


(Continued from page 1) 

into completely new market fields. 

The most startling trade de- 
velopments occurred in elec- 
tronics. Shipments of radios, 
mostly little transistorized sets, 
grew by more than 300% over 
the first six months of 1958. 
Along with the radios went heavy 
shipments of tubes, transistors, 
transformers and other parts. 

Raw silk, considered a sick in- 
dustry because it was decimated 
by nylon during and after World 
War II, boomed with raw fiber 
shipments 89% over the same 
period of 1958. Steel—includ- 
ing machinery products as well 
as shapes and sheet—was up 
246%. 


Saturation Talk—Just Talk 


Talk in government circles 
that Japan has reached its maxi- 
mum market in the United States 
is widely discounted. The na- 
tion’s National Planning Board 
expressed that view in its annual 
report a few days ago, but the 
statement was viewed as an at- 
tempt to still a growing concern 
among some U. S. industries. 

On the matter of protection- 
ism, moreover, the Japanese 
consider the activities of U. S. 
manufacturers here as a mitigat- 
ing factor. 

They point to such develop- 
ments as the recent $100,000 
stock swap between Hoover Ball 
Bearing Co. and Nishin Nippon 
Precision Industry Co., replac- 
ing an import arrangement. 

Electronics firms were hit re- 
cently by a flood of American 
orders for transistor radios and 
parts—most of them to be mar- 
keted in the U. S. under Ameri- 
can firms’ names. This move- 
ment includes some big U. S. 
firm names—including one large 
electrical manufacturer who owns 
7% of Japanese Tokyo Shi- 
baura, and a_ radio-television 
maker who just signed a deal 
with a small Tokyo manufac- 
turer for transistor radios. 


No General Price Rise 


In the area of prices, export- 
ers here claim there will be no 
general price rise except as 
parallels world markets. Cer- 
tainly they will try to maintain 
prices wherever possible for one 
simple reason: Japan still carries 
the stigma of poor quality. 

Japanese manufacturers claim, 
and there is considerable proof 
to support this argument—that 
their products must be priced 
10-20% below European and 
American manufacturers to over- 
come this psychological obstacle. 

On the other hand there are 
several indications that Japanese 
prices will rise sharply in the 
coming months. Export limita- 
tions — whether imposed by 
American demands (e. g. tex- 
tiles) or self-imposed to over- 
come domestic overproduction 
(rayon) must be considered. For 
example, domestic restrictions 
have pushed used spun rayon 
prices so high its position here 
as a cotton substitute now is 
threatened. 

In some industries, there is 
trading in export licenses with 
companies selling their export 
quotas to others. There also is 
upward bidding in some product 
lines by American importers now 


subject to an absolute ceiling on 
total purchases. 

And haunting the whole 
Japanese scene is the problem of 
foreign exchange. Foreign ex- 
change reserves now are at a 
post-war record $1.2 billion, and 
there is a growing movement to 
liberalize exchange regulations 
as well as foreign investment. 
But many economists fear Japa- 
nese manufacturers may again 
become over-optimistic and 


launch investment and inventory 
buying sprees that will bring on 
a new foreign exchange crisis. 

That happened in 1956-’57 
and the cutback lasted through 
1958, abetted by the West Eu- 
ropean and American recesson. 

Japanese and American 
sources in Japan find it hard to 
predict what will come next. But 
here’s a rundown in some areas: 


Textiles: Japanese managed 
only small increase in total yard- 
age under self-imposed Ameri- 
can market quota negotiations 


this year, but composition of 


total export list is changing. 
There is a trend toward higher 
quality goods, especially more 
synthetics and synthetic mix- 
tures. An even more important 
development is a growing trend 
in ready-made garments. 


Metalworking: Japanese ma- 
chine tools still are by and large 
only inferior copies of Western 
designs, but they are moving 
into world markets with some 
small drilling and cutting ma- 
chines and parts for larger metal- 
working equipment. Bearings 
are becoming an important ex- 
port item in this field. Clutches, 
accelerating gears and electrical 
transmission equipment also are 


moving up the export list (Hita- 
chi, Ltd., one of Japan’s largest 
heavy electrical manufacturers, 
was low bidder for main trans- 
formers on a Snake River Dam 
project in Washington last week). 


Chemicals: Japanese chemical 
industry, particularly _petro- 
chemicals, is just beginning to 
make itself felt in world markets. 
Shipments of polyvinyl chloride 
had American industry up in 
arms last year until the Japanese 
clamped on self-regulatory price 
fixing and volume limitations. 
Items which have moved ahead 
rapidly in last few months are 
plastic film, sheet plastic, and 
plastic pipe. 
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London—Britishers are starting to think hard about prices again. That’s because 
industrial recovery is expected to be complete sometime next year. Then the old 
dilemma will return in full force: how to reconcile full output and employment with 


a stable price level. 


No one, however, anticipates sharp price rises. General opinion is that the 
upward drift, sooner or later, will be resumed—but not at the same pace as during 


recent years. 


Prices here meanwhile still are pretty stable. They've been that way for about 
12 months and should mark time through 1959 at least. There may even be some 


cuts here and there. 


That’s the hope of the Cohen Council on Prices, Productivity & Incomes, 
which reported this month on the need to slash prices while the economy still is slack. 
The council—the so-called “three wise men”—appealed to firms to aim at 
increased sales with lower margins. It’s an independent committee whose orthodox 
approach has in the past been sharply criticised by the laborites. This time, how- 
ever, the socialists agreed with its call for lower profit margins coupled with indus- 


trial expansion. 


Industry’s not so sure that it can shave prices unless wages stay stable. The day 
the report was published two big firms—Frigidaire and Dunlop Rubber—announced 
price reductions. But there hasn’t been any rush to join the price-cutting line. 
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Rubber prices rebounded here in a 
big way. Climax of the movement came 
with an announcement from Singapore 
that physical supplies were scarce on the 
market. World buying—including big 
Russian orders—found the market un- 
prepared after the bearish movements of 
a few weeks back. 

In this capital, the price went to its 
peak for the year. U. S. and Russian ac- 
tivity, as usual, provided the main 
stimulus, though useful buying support 
was forthcoming from Britain and the 
Continent. 

Part of the sharp hike was explained 
by earlier overselling, especially at 
Singapore, in the belief that American 
stockpile releases were likely. But sub- 
sequent buying pressure on an interna- 
tional scale jacked prices up all round. 

High levels reached during the first- 
half of August may not be held for long. 
Purchasing officers here think, however, 
that prices for natural rubber will stay 
firm for the forseeable future. That’s be- 
cause consumption has been steadily ris- 
ing this year and stocks are well down. 

But don’t forget these two factors: 

1. Soviet buying is erratic. 

2. Stateside stockpile policy still isn’t 
settled. Any indication that rubber would 
be jettisoned on a big scale could mean 
a major setback for world prices. 


Paris—French production of cars, 
trucks, and buses hit a record high in 
the first half of 1959 as manufacturers 
turned out nearly 13% more than in the 
first half 1958. 

The gain over 1958, first year in which 
the industry turned out more than a mil- 
lion vehicles, resulted from increases in 
passenger-car and small-truck produc- 
tion. 

Based on first-half results, the French 
auto industry is headed for a record year. 
Whopping increases in exports more than 
took the sting out of downward trend 
in the domestic market during the first 
six months. This softness in the French 
automotive market, however, is causing 
some concern for the industry’s future. 


Montreal — The new pulp mill of 
Bowaters Carolina Corporation, has 
started production on a continuous basis, 
it was announced yesterday. The mill is 
a subsidiary of the Bowater Corporation 
of North America, Ltd. 

The mill has a planned capacity of 
134,000 tons of semi-bleached sulphate 
pulp annually. The output will be sold in 
North America as well as help provide 
supplies for the mills of the Bowater Or- 
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ganization located in the United Kingdom. 
A board mill with a planned produc- 
tive capacity of 120 million sq. ft. of 
fibreboard annually is being developed 
nearby. 

© 7 . 


Beirut—The government of the Sudan 
will purchase $721,000 worth of road 
maintenance equipment, repair ma- 
chinery, and soil and material testing 
equipment from the U. S. 

The purchase will be under an agree- 
ment for a $992,000 Sudanese highway 
development program reached recently 
between the Sudan Ministry of Finance 
& Economy and the United States As- 
sistance Mission in Khartoum. 

Twelve Sudanese trainees soon will 
study engineering in the U. S. 


lraq to Benefit by New Process 
To Extract Sugar from Dates 


Beirut—A Japanese firm is reported to 
have experimented successfully with a 
process to extract raw sugar from dates, 
Iraq’s main agricultural crop. 

Iraqi government sources said analysis 
of several samples indicated date sugar 
had higher caloric value than cane sugar 
and was 242 times sweeter. 

Iraq, which has been having difficulty 
lately in disposing of her date crop, an- 
nually consumes 250,000 tons of im- 
ported sugar, representing $56 million in 
foreign exchange. Government officials 
hope the Japanese experiments will open 
the way for large scale processing of date 
sugar in Iraq. 


Young Heads Toronto P.A.’s 


Toronto, Ont.— Ilan M. Young, 
Toronto General Hospital, is president 
of the P.A.A. of Toronto. Other officers 
are: Howard G. Belfry, William Wells, 


and Gordon E. Marshall, vice presidents. 


advantages of genuine Allens ! 


The cost of ALLEN Hex-Socket Cap 
Screws is only a minor fraction of 
your assembly costs ... be sure you’re 
getting the timesaving, cost-saving 
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Ever since Allen first produced the 
hex socket head screw nearly fifty 
years ago, specifying genuine Allens 
(made by Allen of Hartford) has been 
a sure way to guarantee dependable 
threaded fastening. 

Only genuine Allens have Leader 
Points that make starting easier, and 
greatly minimize danger of cross 
threading. Genuine Allens are “‘pressur- 
formd’”’ to preserve the long fibers 
uncut throughout the length of the 
screw, giving stronger sockets for 
greater tightening torque. 

Write for samples and engineering 
data. See how genuine Allens will make 
your product better. 


HEX-SOCKET SCREWS 


Allen’s new 1960 Series Socket Head Cap 
Screws give up to 2% times more load 
carrying capacity, without indentation. 
Head diameter of sizes 
from %” up is now uni- 
formly 1% times the body 
diameter—providing more 
under-the-head bearing 
surface, and a proportion- 
ate increase in clamping 
force. Write for new Bul- 
letin G-25, with full 
specifications. 
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Hurry Up—And Wait 


VW HEN it comes to decision making you can hear some mighty 
interesting and seemingly contradictory statements. On the one 
hand, there are those who will tell you that as an executive you are expected 
to give an immediate and crisp “yes” or “no” decision when a problem is 
dropped on your desk. Then, on the other hand, there are management men 
who will tell you that to be successful you must study all the facts involved 
in a situation, weigh each one separately, evaluate them collectively and 
only then render a decision. 

Let’s look first at the crisp “yes” or “no” man. To be effective he’s 
supposed to make decisions and above all stick by them, right or wrong. 
Like Lot’s wife, he’s never supposed to look back, always forward. Taken 
literally and applied across the board this, of course, is pure nonsense. 

Proponents of the crisp approach would have you believe that an 
executive has the ability to make decisions with such conviction that there 
never is a lingering doubt in his mind; they also contend that a top flight 
executive approaches decision-making with no inner turmoil. 

So long as decisions are being made by men and not by machines it 
is our belief that every decision can and should be a candidate for building 
doubt in the mind of the decision maker. Without such doubts an executive 
tends to become autocratic; he refuses to profit by his own experiences, to 
say nothing of the experiences of others. And furthermore, we believe that 
when an executive is called upon to make an important decision it is 
perfectly normal for him to have “butterflies” in his stomach. 

The more decisions a man makes, the more routine a great many of 
them become; these are not the sort of decisions that should send butter- 
flies skittering through your stomach. However, if in the last six months 
you have not found it necessary to make a decision that upset you, then 
maybe you should ask yourself a question or two. Such as: 

Have I made my work so routine that there is no room for creativeness? 

Am I refusing to recognize either the need for a decision, or the effects 
such a decision has on a department or company operation? 

The crisp yes or no man is at one end of the pendulum. On the other 
end is the procrastinator, the executive who will never make a decision 
when he can put it off until tomorrow, next week or, preferably, next 
month. Many fall into this slot without even being aware of the basic fact 
they are procrastinating. They look upon delays as taking time for study, 
gathering more facts, making sure that all sides are exposed to view. 

It’s pointless to argue that decisions should be made on incomplete facts 
but it is just as pointless to delay making a decision. 

Executives on their way up the ladder frequently seek to oversimplify deci- 
sion making. They either determine they always will make immediate deci- 
sions, or they'll make only right decisions and not use snap judgment. 

You can take either viewpoint and find glowing examples for success. 
But for our money, the all around executive is a man capable of making 
quick decisions but also able to sit on a problem when this is advantageous. 


New Books of Special Interest | 


Buying Scientifically 


Purchasing: Principles and Applications, 
3rd Edition. 


By Stuart F. Heinritz. Published by Prentice-Hall, 
inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 616 
pages. Price: $9.25. 


Mr. Heinritz’s latest effort is likely to 
keep his basic work one of the most- 
often-referred-to books on the pur- 
chasing agent’s bookshelf. In this new 
edition, the author makes a conscien- 
tious attempt—and a generally success- 
ful one—to make his book reflect cur- 
rent purchasing practice. 

But materials management is not 
discussed and less space is given to the 
subject of purchasing vs. decentralized 
purchasing than in earlier editions. 
Perhaps the author feels treatment of 
controversial subjects, or subjects that 
have not yet been clearly defined, 
would detract from his principal objec- 
tive of describing the science of pur- 
chasing. 

Practically every chapter has been 
rewritten—some to greater extent than 
others. But all reflect purchasing’s 
current concern with obtaining and 
keeping recognition by management. 
Purchasing’s basic principles have not 
changed much, but the author has re- 
stated them in the light of the new en- 
vironment in which purchasing is now 
operating. 

As an example an entirely new chap- 
ter treats integrated data processing as 
one of purchasing’s procedures. In it, 
the author makes it clear that machines 
do not replace personal judgment and 
decision. But “potent new tools have 
been placed in the hands of the pur- 
chasing agent.” 

The chapter on value analysis shows 
the present status of the technique. In 
earlier editions it was described merely 
as a tool of purchasing. Now it is made 
one of purchasing’s basic principles. 

Elsewhere, the author emphasizes 
that purchasing is a function of man- 
agement and outlines what manage- 
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ment expects of purchasing. These are 
new as are sections devoted to the rela- 
tionship of purchasing to traffic and 
quality control. 


Watching the Omens 


Evaluating and Using Business Indicators. 


Published by the American Management Associa- 
tion, 1515 Broadway, New York 36, N Y. 160 
pages. Price: $3.75 (A. M. A. members: $2.50). 


As the operations of the individual 
business firm become more and more 
concerned with the general economic 
outlook of the country, an understand- 
ing of business indicators by the mod- 
ern management man becomes increas- 
ingly necessary. 

The 12 papers in this book were 
originally presented as part of a recent 
American Management Association 
converence. They cover the three main 
points in understanding and using busi- 
ness indicators: evaluation and inter- 
pretation, use in actual business fore- 
casting, and what they show for the 
future. Specific articles on indicator 
use in hard-goods industries and for 
consumer durable goods forecasting 
will be of special interest to purchas- 
ing executives. 

Forecasting as it relates to the long- 
term outlook, foreign competition, the 
current boom, and consumer credit are 
fully analyzed and interpreted. The 
alert purchasing agent will find numer- 
ous places where he can relate the data 
to his everyday working situation. 


Learning Economics 


Economics—An Introductory Analysis. 


By Paul A. Samuelson. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
810 pages. Price: $6.10. 


Here is an economic textbook that’s 
particularly suited for the busy business 
executive. The basic principles are de- 
scribed in simple, clear, concise, and 
interesting terms. 

The book concentrates on the vital 
economic problems of the day—infla- 
tion, depression, income, prices, wages, 
and profits. 

It is a complete revision of earlier 
editions of this celebrated text, but the 
accent again is on the synthesis of mod- 
ern income determination, stressing the 
classical economic principles. The au- 
thor calls this a “grand neoclassical 
synthesis.” 

Like its predecessors, it should be a 
best seller among basic economic 
books. The purchasing executive who 
has a good background in basic eco- 
nomics will find it a valuable addition 
to his business library. 


More Letters on the Way 


“Your Follow-Up File” moves 
aside this week for this special 
round-up of new books of particu- 
lar interest to purchasing execu- 
tives. 

Meanwhile, our invitation to 
letter writers stands: Send us your 
comments and opinions on any mat- 
ter of general interest to purchas- 
ing agents. The correct address: 
“Your Follow-Up File,” PUR- 
CHASING WEEK, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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PURCHASING WEEK Asks You .. . 


What policy does your company have on charging freight 
costs back to the supplier on local shipments, if the cus- 
tomer must pick up the material in his own truck? 


Question asked by: L. W. Brettman, Administrative Manager, 
Procurement Department, Motorola Inc., Chicago 


J. A. Mooney, Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., 
Chemical Divisions, New York: 


“Normally we would not try to get an adjustment 
to compensate for freight charges if we picked up 
material from local suppliers in our own truck. If 
this situation prevailed to such an extent that it was 
perceptibly increasing our costs, we would try to 
work out an understanding with the supplier whereby 
he either would improve his service or allow us 
an adjustment for our out-of-pocket costs. If cases 
should develop where we routinely made pick-ups 
from suppliers we would attempt to get a price ad- 
justment for our services.” 


R. I. Coe, Mead Corp., Kingsport, Tenn.: 


“It’s our policy not to charge back any pick-up 
costs of our own truck. We want to encourage good 
vendor relations rather than antagonize our sup- 
pliers. They offer us good daily delivery service and 
make emergency deliveries whenever their facilities 
are available, so it would seem unfair to ask them 
to do more. I feel sure we will benefit more from 
this policy than if we tried to make a charge-back.” 


J. P. Broshard, Alabama Flour Mills, Decatur, Ala.: 


“Our suppliers always allow us handling charges 
and freight when we pick up materials or ingredients 
at their local warehouses. Along the same lines, if 
we find it is necessary to pick up material within 
a range of 80 to 100 miles, at suppliers’ warehouses, 
again the supplier allows us the full freight from 
his warehouse to our plant. Our purchasing depart- 

* ment is in charge of backhauls for our trucking 

' facilities and our arrangement with suppliers allows 
us to show a substantial saving where local pick-ups 
are made by our trucks.” 


R. L. Charles, Standard Oil Co., Cleveland: 


“We do not make a practice of charging freight 
costs back to local suppliers if for some reason we 
must pick up the material rather than wait for their 
delivery. In most instances deliveries are prompt 
enough to suit our need. On repetitive blanket order 
releases made by our plants to their local suppliers, 
experience dictates when to expect supplier deliveries. 
We do not believe occasional pick-ups due to unusual 
circumstances warrant freight charge-back.” 


J. F. Cortez, J. Bishop & Co., Platinum Works, 
Malvern, Pa.: 


“We do not charge back vendors if we have to 
pick up material regardless of the reason why. Our 
pick-ups would be anywhere from two to 16 miles 
and the cost of billing would well outstrip the actual 
cost of the pick-up charges. It wouldn’t be worth it. 
We are close to our sources of supply and most of 
our vendors ship in their own trucks.” 
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This Changing 


Donald D. 
Ewing has _ been 
made director of 
purchases at Parke, 
Davis & Co., De- 
troit. He succeeds 
Edward E. Middle- 
ton, who retired 
after 26 years with 
the firm. Since 
April 1957 Middle- ) 
ton had served as D. D. EWING 
director of purchases and Ewing as assist- 
ant director. Ewing joined the company’s 
purchasing department in 1934. 


George W. Cook, recently named to the 
new post of director of purchases and 
traffic Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, 
has been appointed a vice president of 
the firm’s Administrative Division. 


Howard A. Beiseigel has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent of A-S-R Prod- 
ucts Corp.’s plant in Staunton, Va. With 
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the company four years, he formerly had 
been a chemical engineer with Lehigh 
Portland Cement Co., Allentown, Pa. 


Ron Walker, purchasing agent for Van 
Waters & Rogers, Seattle, will leave the 
firm Sept. 1 to become office manager for 
Great Western Chemical Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 


Art Stolzman, purchasing agent for 
Morrison-Knudsen Co., Inc., at Seattle, 
has been transferred to a similar post at 
Aurora, Colo. He will return to Seattle 
on completion of the Colorado project. 


George B. O’Gorman, purchasing sup- 
ervisor in the procurement department of 
the City of Philadelphia for seven years, 
was named deputy commissioner. 


Stan Ruble has left his purchasing post 
at Marine Fiber-Glass & Plastics, Inc., 
Seattle, to join the sales staff of Interna- 
tional Sales Corp., Seattle. 
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DAVAC labels 
“built-in” your 
order forms 
SAVE TIME, 
SAVE TYPING, 
SAVE ERRORS. 


Why type or write your labels separately 
when a Nashua DAVAC adhesive label 
can be included in your form and simplify 
your shipping operation? With these new 
Baltimore Business Forms, one typing is 
enough. The DAVAC label is correct . . . 
and ready to ship. Find out today how 
DAVAC can cut your costs. Phone your 
Baltimore Business Forms representative 
... or write us for samples of forms with 
DAVAC labels included. No obligation, 


of course. 


Baltimore Business Forms 


THE BALTIMORE BUSINESS FORMS COMPANY 
3130 Frederick Ave., Baitimore 29, Md. 
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Heres How One Company 
Cut Purchasing Paperwor 


Texas Instruments Apparatus Division took these basic 
tools (below) and put them to use (right) to speed work 
flow, boost efficiency, and cut costs. The $14,000 equip- 
ment will pay for itself in one year through purchase 
department savings. 


1 INPUT SYSTEM is secret to T.I.’s work- 
* saving purchase order operation. 
Edge-punched cards containing standard 
repetitive information are collated into 
packets that (with new instructions from 
buyer) go to order typist for transfer onto 
purchase order. Here edge-punched ad- 
dress card passes through “input-reader.” 
Vendor address, standard clauses, and 
other standard data thus are typed on pur- 
chase order by |.B.M. 632 electronic typing 
calculator. 


2 OUTPUT SYSTEM provides additional 
* advantages. Rectangular device 
(lower left) edge-punches cards to record 
basic new data supplied by typist. Vital 
accounting information is simultaneously 
recorded on 1.B.M. punch cards via the 
Alpha-Numeric card punch also shown 
here. It produces item cards as a by-prod- 
uct of the auto-typing function for 1.B.M. 
650 computer use. Thus, routine purchas- 
ing function supplies key data for entire 
plant. 


3 AUTOMATIC TALLY of item and pur- 
¢ chase order totals is third key benefit 
for T.I. purchase department. Electric typ- 
ing calculator pictured here also keeps 
running total of daily purchases which can 
be called out at any time. All devices pic- 
tured to left and above (typing calculator, 
in-put and out-put readers, Alpha-Numeric 
card punch) operate together through 
special adapters without use of the con- 
ventional punched-tape intermediate step. 


TY THOUSAND 
ase orders a year 
repared by staff of 
Purchasing Agent 
Wodrich. “Custom” 
processing system ey ‘ 
2s paper work. NS ~ 


nal. je (£ 
ie 


PURCHASE REQUEST arrives from plant. 
- Clerk pulls history card on needed item. 


ae 


— 


BLING “purchase packet,’ Girl Friday adds new entries to item history card, insures ADDING CARDS (edge-punched) containing addresses, contract, routing, and special 
rchase request data are complete. The purchase kit then moves on to ““make-ready.”’ 7. clauses, ‘‘Make-Ready” girl completes purchase packet. It now is ready for data processing. 


IG CARDS (edge-punched) containing address, contract clause, etc., to “input 


TYPING AUTOMATICALLY from input cards, typewriter is controlled by plastic tape. 
.’ order typist obtains repetitive data that are recorded by electric typewriter. 9. “Reader” device transmits data from holes in cards inserted by typist from basic packet. 


i Saat * »> 
2 . 4 fi ; - sf 7 : P " 
ING MANUALLY provides new information such as purchase order number, date, etc 


. CALCULATING totals is final step. Electronic calculator stores item prices and quantity 
ditional data are recorded on blank edge punched cards for future ordering case. 1 1. figures throughout order make-up process. Typist hits “total” key to auto-type order totals. 


EXCLUSIVE 
“COLEDGE” 
CONSTRUCTION 


gives Thermoid 


Conveyor Belting 
extra life 
where it counts 


Punishment at the edges—espe- 
cially the tough use dealt out in 
mining—can kill most conveyor 
belting in a fraction of the time 
that Thermoid-Quaker Conveyor 
Belting lasts. The unique 
“COLEDGE”, though, available 
on all grades of Thermoid-Quaker 
Conveyor Belting, puts more rub- 
ber where it’s needed, makes a 
more flexible and wear-resistant 
edge where the abrasion is great- 
est. Tests show Thermoid-Quaker 
Belting with ‘“COLEDGE”’ con- 
struction lasts and lasts on the 
same jobs where other belt- 
ing fails. 


What’s more, all Thermoid-Quaker 
Conveyor Belting is prestressed in 
manufacture, so that the belt is 
actually in compression when you 
get it—ready for the heaviest 
load without strain. 


Examine Thermoid-Quaker Con- 
veyor Belting with the exclusive 
“COLEDGE” construction at 
your Thermoid distributor’s or 
for further information write 
direct to Thermoid Division 
H.K. Porter Company, Inc., Tacony 
& Comly Sts., Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


THERMOID DIVISION 


H.K.PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


PORTER SERVES INDUSTRY: with 13 Divisions 
including: Thermoid, Delta-Star Electric, National Elec- 
tric, Riverside-Alloy Metal, Refractories, Connors Steel, 
Vulcan-Kidd Steel, Forge and Fittings, Disston, Leschen 
Wire Rope, Mouldings, H. K. Porter Company de 
Mexico, S.A., and H. K. Porter Company (Canada) Ltd 
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Truck 


(Continued from page 1) 
year into the state’s purchasing 
maintenance system for heavy 
trucks plugged up a $1 million 
hole. Now most agencies have 
switched over to this program, 
with a review scheduled before 
the year is out. 

Henderson tackled the heavy- 
truck replacement formula last 
year because it was yelling for 
attention. There was no replace- 
ment policy for the 5,500 heavy 
trucks (over | ton) owned by 
the state. The trucks were pur- 
chased at an average cost of 
$3,000. Henderson says trucks 
were replaced “whenever the us- 
ing agency could replace them.” 

Henderson’s first problem was 
to find records on truck perform- 
ance. Some departments had al- 
most no records on their vehicles. 
But the Highway Department had 
kept complete performance rec- 
ords for some years. 

Working with the State Audit- 
ing Department, and the High- 
way Department, Henderson 
studied 53 Highway Department 
vehicles with two-ton loading 
capacities. Four performance 
factors were considered: 1. In- 
itial cost (as balanced against 
cost of repairs), 2. Labor, 3. 
Tires, and 4. Tubes. Henderson 
traced these performance records 
back five years. 

He compared initial cost of a 
vehicle with cost of upkeep, to 
find a normal-expenditure break- 
ing point for each of the 53 
trucks. Nineteen of the 53 
trucks were found to be out-and- 
out lemons. Henderson threw 
these out of the survey, drawing 
his averages only from the 24 
remaining trucks. 

Henderson calls these maxi- 
mums “so far above average 
costs of a particular vehicle.” 
Henderson’s main concern is in 
spotting lemons early in the 
game. 

“We found that one truck in- 
three is a lemon,” says Hender- 
son. “We want to make sure 
these trucks are sold the first 
year. That’s why, in the formula. 
we didn’t consider figures based 
on natural lemons.” 

By the end of the year, Hen- 
derson will have almost all state 


1. Maximum age 
Four years 


; Maximum Formula for Truck Replacement | 


and T 


agencies using this truck replace- 
ment formula. Used trucks are 
sold by sealed bids obtained from 
Boston to Miami. Because North 
Carolina is a long state with little 
county and city roadwork, its 
highway fleet of 4,000 trucks is 
well known among dealers 
around the country. 

Because dumping 5,500 trucks 
at one time on the Eastern Sea- 
board would depress the market, 
bids are continuously asked 
throughout the year. But before 
replacing a truck, Henderson asks 
agencies to consider these points: 


@ Estimated cost of recondi- 
tioning the truck. 


@ Estimated number of miles 
before another overhaul will be 
required. 


@Present selling price, com- 
pared with future selling price. 


@ Availability of funds to pur- 
chase a new truck. 


@ Excessive recurrent costs. 


Henderson plans to use his 
present replacement formula for 
one year, then re-evaluate it and 
come up with a polished, per- 
manent, replacement formula. 


number of miles: 
80,000 miles 
100,000 miles 
110,000 miles 


2. Maximum allowable one-time repair or overhaul 
25% of truck’s original cost 
3. Maximum allowable total 
First two years 
Third year 
Fourth year 
4 


and tires): 

First year 

Second year 

Third year 

Fourth year 

(No truck to be kept 


tion (parts, labor, tire 


. Maximum accumulated allowable cost (ports, labor, tubes, 


50% of original cost 
66 2/3% of original cost 
100% of original cost 
125% of oricinal cost 
over four years) 


5. Maximum accumulated allowable cost per mile of opera- 


s, and tubes, divided by total! 


number of miles traveled). 
13%4¢ per mile 


First and second yr. 
Third and fourth yr. 


2¢ per mile 
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“‘WE FOUND that one truck in three is a lemon. . 
sure these trucks are sold the first year.’’—-Bill Henderson 


ire Replacem 


. we want to make 


Tire Savings 

Early this year, Henderson 
again worked with the Highway 
Department to cut per-mile cost 
of tires for the state’s passenger 
vehicles. Of this total 900 are 
under an existing auto replace- 
ment program. 

Each of the State Highway 
Patrol’s 600 cars rolls an average 
5,000 miles per month. When 
the new-model cars came out this 
past fall, they had 14-in. tires. 
Henderson knew that a 14-in. 
tire has to make more turns per 
mile than a 15-in. tire. But there 
were other things to consider. 

Henderson compared price of 
14-in. tires with price of the 
larger size. He found that the 
conventional 15-in. size costs a 
few cents less, even though 
there’s more rubber there. 

Also, he found that resale 
value of used 15-in. tires is 
greater by 25-40¢ because rela- 
tively few cars have rims for 
14-in. tires. 

This left only one factor to 


ent Plans 


investigate—just how much 
more mileage can a user expect 
from a 15-in. tire? 

In April of this year, after the 
new-model Highway Patrol cars 
had been in use for several 
months, Henderson took a look 
at the mileage figures. He com- 
puted average tire performance 
on 250, 1958-model cars (with 
15-in. tires), and compared that 
average with tire wear on 350 
new cars (with 14-in. tires). The 
smaller tires were giving 20% 
less mileage. 

Henderson immediately asked 
his automobile suppliers to equip 
subsequently-delivered cars with 
15-in. tires. The new cars Hen- 
derson had already purchased 
were not switched to 15-in. tires 
because cost of new rims would 
have offset the savings. 

But, on the 250 cars bought 
since April, Henderson expects 
to save over $75,500 through in- 
creased tire mileage. 

When models change next fall, 
Henderson will ask for bids on 
cars with both tire sizes. Then 
he'll re-evaluate, to see if any 
price changes have increased 
desirability of the smaller tires 
over the larger. 

(Henderson buys a 900 new- 
car fleet each year. He thinks 
passenger cars should be bought 
as soon as the new models are 
out. Main reason he doesn’t re- 
place the entire fleet in the fall 
is that his 900 one-year-old cars 
would glut the used-car market, 
hampering his relations with 
buyers of used cars.) 


Two New Studies 


What’s next on Henderson’s 
list for investigation? Two proj- 
ects are now in the works. 

This fall, he'll tackle office 
equipment. Says Henderson, 
“Too frequently, we only con- 
sider the original purchase price 
when buying office equipment. 
I’m sure there’s a lot more to 


NEW! 7000-G TAPE for 


Extreme Temperature Range —110° to +-550° F. 
MYSTIK BRAND FIBERGLAS TAPE 


with Silicone Adhesives 


A new concept in pressure-sensitive tapes— 
an essentially inorganic pressure-sensitive 
tape accepted by the aircraft, electrical and 


electronics industry. 


sensitive tape. 


7000-G has a tightly woven, high-tensile 
Fiberglas* backing with a pressure-sensitive 
silicone adhesive. Superior thermal and elec- 
trical properties make it ideal for many appli- 
cations previously not possible for pressure- 


(Conforms to Government Specification MIL- 
1-19166. Approved as Class H Insulation.) 
Write for full information on Mystik Brand 
7000-G and the complete Mystik line of high 
and low temperature tapes using silicones with 
Mylar®, aluminum, copper, and Teflon. 


Mystik Adhesive Products, Inc. 
2635 North Kildare Ave., 


Chicago 39, Illinois 


PACKAGING ® PROTECTIVE COVERING © PRINTABLE © ELECTRICAL TAPES 
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Rack Up Savings 


be considered. So I want to 
work out some sensible formula 
on when and how to replace office 
machinery. 

“By office machines, I mean 
the basics. Computers and such 
are too specialized. But type- 
writers, calculators, dictation 
equipment, and copying machines 
can be pretty well standardized.” 

Henderson’s first step toward 
a replacement policy for office 
equipment will be to check pur- 
chasing files (on office machin- 
ery) and work out a depreciation 
scale. 

Then he’ll consult service rec- 
ords for maintenance costs on 
different brands and models of 
the basic machines. 

“I hope we won’t have to pay 
too much attention to brands,” 
says Henderson. “But we may. 
For instance, one manufacturer’s 
typewriters are always worth 
more on resale than any other 
make. We'll have to work out 
some policy to get maximum ad- 
vantage out of such situations, 
without getting hog-tied to one 
supplier.” 

Henderson says his final for- 
mula for replacing office equip- 
ment will be based on: 


® Depreciation (relationship 
between initial cost, age, and 
actual worth). 


@ Repair and maintenance 
costs (in dollars per year). 


@ New-model improvements 
that offer greatly-improved per- 
formance. 


To Standardize Basic Items 


Purchasing investigations of 
specific product lines are im- 
portant to Henderson. But his 
pet project for the future is com- 
plete standardization of basic 
items used by all agencies of 
state government. 

North Carolina Governor 
Luther Hodges has appointed a 
committee of seven to investi- 
gate, and make recommendations 
for standards. 

Explaining why standardiza- 
tion is so sorely needed, Hen- 
derson says “Take typewriter 
desks for example. They sell for 
$12 to $130. And our agencies 
order desks throughout that wide 
range. 

“Without standardization, we 
lose money we would save 
through quantity discounts. We 
lose money when an agency or- 
ders a desk that is too high- 
priced. And we lose money when 
an agency orders a desk that is 
so cheap that it won’t last.” 

The Governor’s committee on 
standardization is headed by 
Henderson. Other members of 
the committee are: an engineer 
from the State Highway Com- 
mission; a representative from the 
State Educational System; a 
representative from the State De- 
partment; a representative from 
charitable and correctional in- 
stitutions; and two men from 
the State Budget Authority. 

The Purchasing staff will sub- 


mit to the committee lists of 


priority purchases—items that 
are crying loudest for standard- 
ization. 

The purchasing staff, working 
with mechanical, chemical, tex- 
tile, and electronic engineers, 
will determine a price range for 


standardization committee. The 
committee will view samples 
within that range, and evaluate 
construction, design, cost, and 
length of possible service. 
When a standard item is se- 
lected, a memo will be sent to 
each state agency using that 
item. Henderson points out that 
agency managers will not only 
have a guide to intelligent order- 
ing, but annual budgets will be 
more easily and _ accurately 
drawn up when standard item 
and price lists are available. 


Harrisburg, Pa.—Bulk of food 
buying is as old fashioned as the 
housewife’s once-a-week method, 
a Pennsylvania Official charges. 

State Property & Supplies Sec- 
retary Andrew M. Bradley chided 
the state’s institutional food buy- 
ers recently at a meeting of in- 
stitutional food research and 
services men. 

Bradley said the weekly “go- 
to-market” method is the wrong 
way to spend $12.5 million (the 
annual food bill for 59 Pennsyl- 
vania hospitals, prisons, and 
teachers’ colleges). Bradley 
added: The situation calls for 


Official Says State Buys Food Like Mama Does: Badly 


modernization of present methods 
through group food buying and 
better inventory control. 

Bradley—who acts as state 
purchasing agent—foresees large 
savings. Although critics of group 
purchasing claim spoilage is a 
certainty under the proposed sys- 
tem, Bradley says inventory con- 
trol is the best antidote to spoil- 
age. 

He claims that through group 
purchasing, the state could take 
advantage of large-scale procure- 
ment and delivery on semi-perish- 
able and non-perishable food. 

The problem, he said, has been 


in the classification of perishable 
and semi-perishable foods by 
purchasing authorities. 

“The practice now is for insti- 
tutions to treat many such semi- 
perishables as perishables and 
buy on a weekly basis. It is my 
opinion that most everything 
wearing a can, box, jar, or other 
cover and not requiring refrigera- 
tion could better be bought under 
the group purchase program for 
non-perishables,” Bradley said. 

He said that there were many 
other instances of savings realized 
through group purchasing and re- 
classification. 


At Boyertown 

Auto Body Works, 
Youngstown Yoloy 
““E”’ Sheets are being 
fabricated into body 
sections for their 
commercial truck line. 


Occent on Excellence 


Youngstown Yoloy "“E” sheets 
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items to be reviewed by the 


True value in Boyertown bodies is 


Send for free technical 


bulletin on Youngstown 
Yoloy ‘‘E”’ Steel. 


Purchasing Week 


the trouble-free, year-in, year-out 
service they provide. It’s a value that 
starts with skilled craftsmanship— 
using only the best raw materials 
available. 


Boyertown Auto Body Works, 
Boyertown, Pa., specifies Youngstown 
Yoloy ‘‘E’”’ Hot and Cold-Rolled 
Sheets as basic material for both the 
outside and inside panels, as well as 
for certain structural frame members 
such as rear corner posts and roof 
crowns, 
They’ve found this versatile steel’s 
high strength -low weight ratio 
allows design of higher payload 
vehicles. 


Wherever high-strength steel becomes 
a part of things you make, the high 
standards of Youngstown quality, the 
personal touch in Youngstown service 
will help you create products with 

an “accent on excellence’’. 


of their delivery truck line. 


Youngstown 


yYyoungstown, Onio 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


Carbon, Alloy and Yoloy Steel 


Tape and Markers 
identify Piping 


Pressure sensitive tape 
comes in colors that meet 
A.S.A. pipe coding standard- 
ards. Bonding tape color 
tells what type of material 
is inside pipe and markers 
identify exact contents. Tape 
comes in 2%-in. x 30-yd. 
rolls; markers on a 2% x 
14-in. card. 

Price: Cards, $33/C; Tape 
$6.95 roll (subject to quan. 
disc.). Delivery: immediate. 

W. H. Brady Co., 727 
Glendale Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis. (P.W., 8/17/59) 


Plug Valves 
Require No Lubrication 


Four and five port stain- 
less steel plug valves use 
Teflon sleeves to eliminate 
lubrication. Can handle any- 
thing from light gases to cor- 
rosive liquids. Available in 
150-lb. class from %-in. 
through 2-in. sizes with 
either flanged or screwed 
ends. 

Price: 2 in., 4-way $108; 
2 in., 5-way $363. Delivery: 
stock to 10 wk. 

Continental Mfg. Co., 247 
Park Ave. N. Y., N. Y. 
(P.W., 8/17/59) 


Power Plant 


Goes to Job 


Power plants mounted on 
two-wheel rubber carts can 
be taken to the job site. 
Model 2.5MV55_ furnishes 
2,500 w., 180 cycle, 3-phase, 
230-v. a.c. and 115-v. d.c. 
simultaneously. Equipment 
includes recoil starter, fuel 
tank, and filter. 

Price: $535, power plant; 
$60, cart. Delivery: imme- 
diate. 

Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 
(P.W., 8/17/59) 


Dock Board | 
Adjusts Itself 


Fully automatic dock 
board adjusts itself to the 
proper level so it will rest on 
the horizontal plane of the 
truck bed. Operation is 
triggered when the truck 
backs up to the board. It will 
support 20,000 Ib. and re- 
quires a 24-in. deep pit. 

Price: $780. Delivery: 2 
wk. 

Auto - Mechanical Dock 


Board, Inc., 660 Concrea 


Rd., Columbus, Ohio. (P.W., 
8/17/59) 
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Here's your weekly guide to... 
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MODEL 1477 
MILLI-VOLT/AMMETE R 


Milli-Volt/Ammeter 


Measures D.C. 


Electronic milli-volt/ am- 
meter measures d.c. from 10 
to 1,000 microamp. and 
d.c. voltage from 1 to 1,000 
milli-v. Accuracy of 2% on 
lowest range, 1% on all 
others. Instrument takes es- 
sentially zero power-drain 
from the source being meas- 
ured. 

Price: $355. Delivery: 60 
days. 

Daystrom-Weston Sales 
Div., Daystrom, Inc., 614 
Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, 
N. J. (P.W., 8/17/59) 


Floor Resurfacer 
Reconditions Concrete 


Floor resurfacer recondi- 
tions rutted and _ disinte- 
grated concrete floors. It re- 
sists most liquids and acids 
and no roughening of the sur- 
face is needed for applica- 
tion. Comes in 2 components 
which must be mixed shortly 
before use. Pot life is 42-1 
hr. 

Price: $19 gal. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Dasco Chemical Co., Inc., 
1602 Thames St., Baltimore, 
Md. (P.W., 8/17/59) 


Transformer 
‘Do-It-Yourself’ Secondary 


Transformer with adjust- 
able secondary winding 
makes stocking of many 
fixed-ratio transformers un- 
necessary. Useful in lab and 
shop when high current and 
low voltage are required. 
Input is 120 v., 50/60 cycle, 
1 phase; output is 150 va. 

Price: $22. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Superior Electric Co., 83 
Laurel St., Bristol, Conn. 
(P.W., 8/17/59) 


Collet Adapter 
Speeds Tool Changes 


Collet adapter is designed 
to speed up tool changes on 
both horizontal and vertical 
mills, jog borers, boring bars, 
etc. Holding pressure 1s 
evenly distributed on the 
tool. Available in 6 styles 
for different machines. 

Price: $225, 1-in.; $175, 
%4-in. Delivery: immediate. 

Tree Tool & Die Works, 
1600 Junction Ave., Racine, 
Wis. (P.W., 8/17/59) 
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Parts Counter 
Handles Parts from Ye to 4 In. 


Automatic parts counter is fully tran- 
sistorized and gives an accurate count at 
high speeds. Parts may be loaded directly 
into the counter hopper or fed into the 
machine by a conveyor. Takes less than 
one minute to change over to count a dif- 
ferent item. Can handle parts from 
4 in. to 4 in. that weigh from 1/20 oz. 
to 1 lb. The unit is 30x42x55 in. and is 
mounted on wheels. It may be plugged 
into any 115 v., 60 cycle source. 

Price: $665. Delivery: 30 days. 

Atronic Products, Inc., Industrial 
Products Div., 1 Bala Ave., Bala-Cynwyd, 
Pa. (P.W., 8/17/59) 


Battery Charger 


Can Go on Wheels or Walls 


Portable battery chargers can be 
wheeled to battery location or mounted 
on a wall. They can charge the entire 
battery, any one cell, or any group of 
cells within the battery up to the rated 
capacity of the charger. The chargers 
have silicon rectifiers. 

Price: $250 (120 v., 0-20 amp.), $478 
(120 v. or 240 v., 0-40 amp), up to 18 
lead-acid or 25 alkaline cells; $498 
(240 v., 0-20 amp.), $1,396 (240 v. or 
480 v., 0-60 amp.), up to 32 lead-acid 
or 50 alkaline cells. Delivery: 4-5 wk. 

Exide Industrial Div., Electric Storage 
Battery Co., Rising Sun & Adams Aves., 
Phila., Pa. (P.W., 8/17/59) 


Circuit Breaker 
Handles 125-800 Amp. 


“M” frame circuit breaker comes in 
models to handle all requirements from 
125 through 800 amp. It is designed for 
use in panelboards, control centers, and 
switchboards. Available in either 2- or 
3-pole models, it is rated at 600 v. a.c. 
and 250 v. d.c. Interrupting ratings are 
50,000 amp. at 240 v. a.c., 35,000 amp. 
at 480 v., and 25,000 amp. at 600 v. 
Quick make-break over center toggle 
mechanism eliminates teasing. 

Price: $636 (125 amp.) to $840 (800 
amp). Delivery: immediate. 

Federal Pacific Electric Co., 40 Paris 
St., Newark, N. J. (P.W., 8/17/59) 


Impregnator 


Coats Tools with Carbide 


Impregnator applies either a coarse or 
fine layer of specially formulated car- 
bide to the cutting surface of high speed 
steel tools. This coating is said to in- 
crease tool life from 200% to 1,000%. 
A localized sparking action transfers the 
carbide from the applicator tip to the 
cutting tool surface. This builds up a 
layer of from 0.003 in. to 0.0005 in. 
Choice of 3 tips to meet most applica- 
tions. 

Price: $695. Delivery: immediate. 

OK Tool Co., Milford, N. H., (P.W., 
8/17/59) 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


Polishing Buff 


For Metal Finishing 


Goblet finishing buff is 
made of springy, dense wool 
fibers mounted on a solid 
hemispheric core. Designed 
for finishing and polishing 
metals, it adapts evenly to 
moderately curved surfaces. 
It uses liquid or solid polish- 
ing compounds. In 4 to 8-in. 
dia. 

Price: $1.99 (4 in. dia.) 
Delivery 10-15 days. 

Schlegel Mfg. Co., Dept. 
G-B, 1555 Jeffersen Rd., 
Rochester, N. Y. (P.W., 
8/17/59) 


Hose Clamp 


Closes Easily 


One piece hose clamp for 
low pressure hose and tub- 
ing clamps permanently with 
only one squeeze of special 
pliers. Available in 15 
standard sizes ranging from 
0.42 in. LD. to 1.22 in. 
I.D. in single lug design and 
up to 2%-in. dia. in 2 lug. 

Price: $4 per M (,*, in.) 
to $85 per M (2% in.) De- 
livery: immediate. 

Circle Clamp Div., Cuya- 
hoga Products Corp., 10252 
Berea Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 
(P.W., 8/17/59) 


Saw Attachment 
Connects to Drill 


Saw attachment can be 
used as an accessory on any 
¥Y4-hp. portable drill or fixed 
drill press. It works as 
crosscut, rip, jig, coping, 
keyhole, or hacksaw. Cuts 
wood 2-in. thick or alumi- 
num, brass, or mild steel up 
to %-in. thick. 

Price: $16.95. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Williams Mfg. Co., 1547 
Iron St., N., Kansas City, 
Mo. (P.W., 8/17/59) 


Purchasing Week Definition 


Leasing company—A financial corpora- 
tion that purchases equipment for the 
express purpose of letting another com- 
pany use it in exchange for a pre-deter- 
mined fee. 

Lessee—A company that pays a fee for 
the use of certain equipment under the 
terms of a written leasing contract. 
Lease — A written agreement between 
owner (leasing company) and user (les- 
see) stating that lessee will pay a speci- 
fied amount of money for a definite 
period of time (usually over one year) 
in exchange for the use of certain equip- 
ment or property. 


Leasing Terms 


Rent—Periodic charges paid by a com- 
pany for the use of a piece of equipment. 
Length of rental period usually not speci- 
fied. 
Conditional sales contract — Written 
agreement between leasing company and 
lessee stating that tessee will buy the 
leased equipment at a specified price at 
a definite time. 
Option to buy—Written agreement that 
gives the lessee the right to buy the 
equipment at a specified price at a defi- 
nite time if he desires to do so. (P.W., 
8/17/59) 

(For more about leasing see p. 19) 
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———August 17-23 


The aircraft industry in spelling out its needs has pointed the way toward 
developments that will eventually find their way into most phases of industrial 
production. 

The basic needs of the industry are these: new materials for high-temperature 
environments and new production techniques for the new materials. That is 
the gist of a report made by the Aerospace Industries Association of America. 

Over the next 10 years trends in materials development will likely fall in 
these areas: ultra-high purity metals, ceramics with some of the formability 
properties of metals, and structural sheet based on fine crystalline metal fibers. 

Pinpointing its needs, the aircraft industry looks for these materials: 

© Adhesives—Organic and inorganic materials with high strengths at 1,200 F. 

® Metals—Alloys of molybdenum, chromium, tantalum, vanadium, colum- 
bium, to take 4,000 F. 

© Insulation—Ceramic thermal, electrical, and acoustical materials for per- 
formance in the 1,500-3,000 F. range. 

© Coatings—Flame-plated and fused ceramic and metallic coatings that will 
withstand abrasion and erosion up to 2,000 F. 

© Rubber—Elastomers to withstand 1,500 F. Tires capable of taking 600 F. 
in a nuclear radiation environment. 

© Lubricants and hydraulic fluids—Hydraulic fluids for temperatures minus 


Product P i 
ro uc erspective Aircraft Developments Show Up in Other Industries 


100 to plus 600 F. and nuclear radiation. 
Oils and greases for 1,000 F. Dry lubes 
for 1,500 F. 

7 . * 

Laboratory work already has demon- 
strated that ultra-pure metals often have 
just the opposite properties of commer- 
cial-purity metals. Beryllium, for in- 
stance, in its commercial state shatters 
almost like glass. But pure beryllium is 
as malleable as copper. The problem is 
to transform lab experiments into quan- 
tity structural metals. With columbium, 
at least, this problem may be licked. 
Ultra-pure metal is reported to have been 
specified for components of the Navy’s 
Polaris missile. 

The aircraft industry wants alloys that 
don’t become brittle at some point be- 
fore they reach their top working tem- 
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H &D corrugated boxes for 

shipping Sohio wax start 

through this machine knocked down. 
They're set up, packed and sealed— 
automatically. Would precision 


packaging speed up your operations? 
Better see H&D. 
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Hinde & Dauch 


Division, West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
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AUTHORITY ON CORRUGATED PACKAGING « SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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This New Guide Ca 
Cut Costs NET 


Write today 
for this complete 
up-to-the-minute 


information on: 


AND SIZE 
FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE 


Ever 
manufacture 


cause 0 Ee 
either repalr ! 
or make a reas 


+, replace if. 
onable allow- 
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Darnell pr 
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YELLOW PAGES 


under 


CASTERS & WHEELS 


DARNELL CORPORATION, Lp 


DOWNEY LOS ANCELES COUNTY 
37.28 SIXTY-FIRST ST 


CALIFORNIA 


WOODSIDE 77, L. 1l.. N. Y 


36 NORTH CLINTON STREET. CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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perature. Also the alloys should lend 
themselves to easy fabrication. Biggest 
potential for such alloys lie in the re- 
fractory metals—molybdenum, tungsten, 
columbium, tantalum. 

* - . 

While ease of workability in the new 
alloys is hoped for, most of the signs 
point the other way. Present-day alloys 
already are too tough for conventional 
methods. Such techniques as explosive 
forming (see P.W., May 25, ’59, p. 15) 
and vacuum forging of hot sheets are 
being used. More parts will be formed 
by those techniques and others—hot and 
cold spinning, close-tolerance forging 
and extrusion, deep drawing, electrical 
discharge machining. 

Familiar techniques like powder met- 
tallurgy (see P.W. July 27, ’59, p 20) will 
get a closer look. Up to now its prime 
recommendation was economy. But for 
some of the new metals and alloys it is 
the only way to get a useful product. And 
variations of the technique offer possi- 
bilities of impregnation hardening of 
some new materials and of densifying 
fibrous metals. 

7 2 * 

There’s some concern with joining the 
new materials, too. Welding offers con- 
siderable promise. But the new materials 
create problems not in welding but in 
the stability of the welded joint in serv- 
ice. More precise control of the weld- 
ing operation may provide the way around 
the problem. But work has only started. 

More work has to be done with high 
speed welding of thin sheets, ultrasonic 
welding, controlled atmosphere welding, 
electron welding, and pressure welding 
(see P.W., May 18, °59, p. 17). 

Whole airframes may be assembled 
with adhesives. That brings up the pros- 
pect of ovens large enough to cure the 
entire assembly. 

Fasteners will be needed for extremely 
low temperatures and high stresses. Ultra- 
sonic energy may be used to upset rivets. 
The industry also is looking for ways to 
join parts without using heat. 


Thus the aircraft people have spelled 
out their needs. The challenge belongs 
to all of industry. While the aircraft 
industry stands to benefit most, others 
will find in the materials and techniques 
developed many routes to lower cost and 
better products. 


« 
for Profit! 
Specify Chicago Molded 


This transfer molded part is one of 10 
Tormat memory blocks in the Seeburg Selec- 
tomatic 200 phonograph. The Chicago 
Molded body involves closest tolerances at 
10 key spots on each side of the blocks. Fine 
detail and dimensional stability, good dielec- 
tric properties and high moisture resistance 
are also required. CMPC is producing thou- 
sands of the unit from an 8-cavity mold. You 
can Purchase For Profit, too . . . specify: 


CHICAGO MOLDED 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1029 North Kolmar, Chicago 51, Ill. 
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Both Small and Large 


Companies Find Leasing 


Beneficial to Gain a Balance Sheet Advantage 


® Expand without increasing its financial burden. When a com- 
pany needs additional money for new production facilities it can go 
to the bank or sell stock. Bank loans are short term, usually less 


than one year. 


All may go well when money is available, but in tight times the 
bank may not renew the loan when it expires. Short term bank 
money is needed for the day-to-day operation of the business—to 


pay for materials and personnel. 


In addition, although bank rates seem low, conditions of the loan 
(practices of rediscounting interest in advance and requiring the 
company to keep a portion of the loan on deposit in the bank) tend 
to raise the rate higher than it appears on the surface. 


Leasing for modernization is 
not always limited to small com- 
panies. One large paper pro- 
ducer didn’t want to tie up 
$100,000 in modernizing one of 
its mills, even after the plant 
head assured management that 
the proposed changes would pro- 
duce large savings. The com- 
pany told the mill manager to 
lease the equipment he needed, 
and to pay the monthly charges 
out of the savings that accrued. 


® Avoid dilution of ownership. 
If stock is sold to finance equip- 
ment each original shareowner 
will own a smaller portion of the 
company. 


@ Gain a balance sheet ad- 
vantage. The lease will not show 
as a liability on the balance sheet. 
Payments are charged off to 
everyday operating expenses. Of 
course, there is no asset account 
for the leased equipment, but the 
asset-to-liability and income-to- 
liability ratios will be much 
higher. And these are the ratios 
that the stockholders and credit- 
ors look at. 

There also is a psychological 
advantage in leasing. One West 
Coast electronics manufacturer 
told P.W., “When we lease equip- 
ment, we get the best, but when 
we buy outright, sometimes we 
tend to skimp.” 


Tax Savings Not Big 


Tax savings often are quoted 
as a major reason for leasing. 
But companies queried said that 
leasing only defers taxes, it 
doesn’t materially reduce them. 
Most companies that claim large 
savings are taking “double deduc- 
tions,” a legally questionable 
practice. 

A Los Angeles company said 
that its leasing activities are 
“temporarily inactive” because 
the government is taking excep- 
tion to some of its leasing. 

Double deductions seem to be 


the sore point. A company 
leases a machine, deducts the 
rental as an expense, then pur- 
chases the machine and claims 
depreciation on it (rents paid on 
the machine are deducted from 
the purchase price). 

Most leasing companies will 
lease anything; although some 
specialize in cars and trucks and 
others handle everything except 
vehicles. The procedure for 
leasing is exactly the same as 
that for buying until the time 
comes to pay the bill. 

The P.A. decides what price 
of equipment he wants, who he 
wants to buy it from, etc. After 
the leasing company has ok’d the 
plan and the lease is signed, the 
machine is ordered. The sup- 
plier sends the bill directly to 
the leasing company. 


“Blanket Leases” Available 


Most lessors offer blanket 
contracts. Once the company 
officers sign the initial agreemert, 
no more red tape is encountered. 
Whenever a new piece of equip- 
ment is needed, a schedule out- 
lining the terms of the addition 
is added to the blanket lease. 
The leasing company sends the 
lessee one bill a month covering 
all equipment. 

All companies reported that 
leasing company terms are gen- 
erally standard. It’s difficult to 
drive bargains. “Some lessors 
cloud the issue with all kinds of 
appealing statistics,” says a Chi- 
cago firm, “but in the final analy- 
sis, quotes will be very close.” 

A San Francisco electronics 
firm leases through two com- 
panies. One was negotiated, the 
second put out for bid. It won't 
say which method it liked better, 
but it infers that leasing com- 
panies are best approached by a 
potential lessee in a competitive 
frame of reference. 

The amount of interest that 


put your production 


IN OAFE HANDS 


with SURETY 


SURESEAL GLOVES 


SURESEAL MOST SPECIFIED WHERE 


y the handling of acids and other cor- 
rosive materials demand maximum 
hand protection. 


y¥ production requirements prescribe 
fast, sure handling of caustic liquids, 


¥ positive protection against crippling 
and disfiguring accidents is a neces- 
sity. 


y¥ longer glove life is needed. 
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IN CANADA: Safety Supply Co., Toronto 


Surety Sureseal Gloves, (made from Hycar) give 
positive protection against the greatest number of 
acids and other corrosive liquids and wear up to 
14 times longer than competitive materials. They 
are more snag, abrasion and puncture-proof and 
the exclusive Surety Turn-Cuff gives added pro- 
tection for arms and prevents liquid from getting 
into the glove. 

Tell us your requirements and test a pair today — 
at our expense. Write on your letterhead naming 
your glove jobber and you will receive a pair by 
return mail. 


THE 


RUBBER co. 


CARROLLTON, OnIO 


What You Should Know About Leasing Industrial Equipment 


What You Pay to Lease* 


Monthly Charge 
Equipment Cost 3 Yr. 5 Vr. 

Welder $35,000 $1,137 $750 
Drill Sharpener 2,800 89 60 
Truck 4,000 Ib. 2,000 68 45 
Steam Cleaner 1,750 57 39 
Tape Recorder 5,000 166 108 
Air Conditioner 1,600 51 34 
Comptometer adv 14 9 
Oscilloscope 1,000 32 21 
Computer 50,000 1,600 1,050 
Machine Tool 18,000 565 395 


with good credit standing. 


you pay for the equipment you 
lease depends on these three fac- 
tors: 


1. Your credit standing. The 
better your position, the better 
deal you can get. Leasing com- 
panies use Dun & Bradstreet rat- 
ings, annual reports and bank 
recommendations to determine 
your credit position. 


2. The amount you borrow. 
The more you borrow, the lower 
interest rate you pay. 


3. The length of the lease. 
The longer the lease, the lower 
the rate. 

Lease terms are extremely 
flexible and most companies will 
gladly tailor them to your speci- 
fications. The usual lease runs 
from 3-10 years but occasional 
l-yr. leases are written. Rates 
may be kept constant over the 
life of the lease, or arranged to 
pay the majority of the money 
during the early years. Renewal 
options at greatly reduced rentals 
are common. 

Before you can get a quote you 


*These are average rates for a medium size company 


have to tell the leasing company 
the following: 


1. Type and approximate cost 
of the equipment. 


2. Length of time you wish 
to lease. 


3. Your financial position 
(copies of financial statements 
and names of your banks). 


“Lease,” “Rent” Differ 


Although the terms “lease” 
and “rent” often are used inter- 
changeably, they differ in two 
important aspects. 1. Renting is 
usually short term (under a 
year) and on a month-to-month 
basis, 2. The renting company 
desn’t expect to get back the 
entire cost of the equipment 
from the initial renter. Leasing 
is long term. The entire cost 
of the equipment will be paid by 
the original lessee. 

Equipment leasing got its 
start when manufacturers began 
renting their products to cus- 
tomers who didn’t want to buy, 

(Continued on page 20) 


RATES: $17.15 per 
to agency commission and 2% cash discount 
Send 
“PURCHASING WEEK’’ 


new advertisements or 


advertising inch per insertion 


inquiries fc 


Post Office Box 172, 


WHERE-TO-BUY 


National purchasing section for new equipment, services, and merchandise 


Contract rates on request. Subject 
SPACE UNITS: 1-6 inches 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIVISION 


New York 36, N. Y 


You See What's Happening At A Glance! 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS, 55 West 42 St., New York 36 


%& BOARDMASTER Visual Control 
Saves You Time, Money. 

%& Gives Graphic Picture of Your 
Operations. Stops mixups. 

% Simple to Operate. Write on 
Cards, Snaps in Grooves. 

% Ideal for Sales, Production, 
Inventory, Scheduling, Etc. 


% Made of Metal. Compact and 
attractive. Over $350,000 in Use. 


Full price $49.50 with cards 
24-page illustrated 
FREE 


BOOKLET No. CD-30 
Write or Call Wisconsin 7-8444 


Without Obligation 


This WHERE-TO-BUY section is a 
special classification for adver- 
tisers desiring advertising of new 
equipment, services or merchan- 
dise in space units smaller than 
the minimum run of book dis- 
play space. Space is available 
in this section in units from one 
to six inches. For low rates, 
Write: 


PURCHASING WEEK 


POST OFFICE BOX 12 
NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
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IS FINDING A SOURCE FOR 


GOVERNMENT SPECIFICATION 
PRODUCTS A PROBLEM? 
WRITE FOR OUR 


WEW CATALOG 
clams OR CALL 


za JU 3-8045 


FOR URGENT INFORMATION 
AGIC CHEMICAL CO. 


BROCKTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Okonite 
offers 
premium 
friction 
tape free 


500 quarter-pound rolls of 


The Okonite Company’s 


premium grade friction 
tape have been reserved 
for free distribution among 
the readers of PURCHAS- 
ING WEEK. Any purchas- 


ing man who handles tapes 
can receive one. 


This 


son—has 


famous tape—Man- 


unusual 


Here 


advan- 


tages. are some of 


them: 


l Manson. has _ fabric 
backing with 20% more fi- 
bers, impregnated 
with a pure 100% natural 
rubber-base insulating com- 


and is 


pound. 


9 Manson undergoes three 
impregnations or “friction- 
ings” with its 100% natural 
rubber compound. 


3 Ordinary friction tape 
has an adhesive coating on 
one side to hold layers to- 
gether. Manson has no adhe- 
sive coating. The layers fuse 
together into a tough, long- 
lasting wall of protection. 


To receive your free roll 
of this unusual product, 
just fill in the coupon be- 
low. No salesman will call 
because you send in the 
coupon. This offer is made 
only to acquaint you with 
this remarkable product. 


THE OKONITE COMPANY 
Subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Corporation 


Passaic, New Jersey 


where there’s electrical power . 


there’s OKONITE CABLE 
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| Mail to 

| Dept. PW-8-17 

| The Okonite Company 
| Passaic, New Jersey 
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What $ What in Industrial Leasing Leasing Charges for Equipment What Auto Leasing Costs 
(Continud from page 19) of each payment (see chart Monthly Charges For Period of: $2,000 auto, replaced after 24 months: 
but were interested in the equip-| at right) is put aside in a depre- Value 3 year 4year 5 year 
ment. (Most business machines] ciation fund. This reserve is sub- Rate Ist year (3% of cost) . .$60 ‘month 
and computers are still handled|tracted from the original cost to $10,000 Min. $315 $245 $205 Rate 2nd year (2.76% of cost. $55.20 /month 
this way.) _ get a net book value. Max. 340 265 220 Total Rental in2 yr...... ..... $1,382.40 
Terms of these agreements} If the car or truck can be sold R for depreciation (2% of cost) 
vary, but extras such as main-|for more than the book value 25,000 Min. 790 620 520 eserve for depr on — dae 
tenance and insurance often are|the lessee gets the difference. Of Max. 850 675 565 ee eae eee aia =; 
included. Fork truck and ma-jcourse this works both ways, Original net cost............ $2,000 
chine tool makers offer similar|and he may have to shell out for 50,000 Min. 1,580 1,240 1,045 Depreciation Reserve........ 960 
arrangements. any loss. Trying to make things Max. 1,700 _—- 1,350 1,150 —_— 
The main advantage of this} as easy as possible for the lessee, Net Book Value*.......... $1,040 
type of arrangment is obsoles-|at least one company will keep 100,000 = Min. 3,160 2,470 2,080 
cence. If the company wants altrack of all fleet costs for $la Max. 3,400 2,700 2,300 *if car is sold for more than net book value, difference 
new model machine after 3 years | month per car—presenting a de- | is returned to lessee, if sold for less, lessee must pay dif- 
it can exchange the machine for tailed re fic) Data: National Equipment Rental, Ltd.; Nationwide Leas- ference. 
port of fleet efficiency ai os Genel 
a new model. The manufacturer once a month ing Co.; Boothe Leasing Corp. Data: Service Leasing Corp. 
in turn, rents the equipment to : 


a company that does not want 
as refined a unit. 

A leasing company cannot 
work this way. It must recover 
the full amount spent for the , 
machinery during the life of the 
original lease. It isn’t set up to 
look for a new lessee after 3 years 
and would not be able to ob- 


tain the necessary financing for 

their purchases under these 

~3 -E 
Lessor Owns Equipment Fa 

After your lease and renewal ; 

options run out, the equipment 

still belongs to the leasing com- 

pany. Theoretically the lessor 

can “come and get it’—al- 


though in practice the lessor will 
usually sell it to the leasee for a | th ’ qd? 
nominal amount or give him W y uy more Va ve an you nee a 
whatever money the lessor can 

sell it for as a credit towards the 


lease of a new piece of ma- Are you using 150 and 200 pound bronze valves on lines carry- 
chinery ing 125 pounds steam? Do you believe that quality bronze 
Conditional sales contracts valves aren't available below 150 pounds steam pressure? 


(where the lessee agrees to pur- 


- 4 Take a look at these Nos. 1501 and 1502 O-B globe and angle 
chase the equipment for a speci- 


fied Se ate hates Someta valves. They are the answer to your problem and can save you | 
led price alter a certain Jengt money. They have all the quality features found in higher 

of time) are not recommended land Mah a ualens ki hand taal the 
by leasing companies. They Pe ee POSE) Vereen -- BOGUS © — 
point out that title to the equip- packing nut. . . two-piece stem and disc holder construction... 
ment must pass to the lessee backseating design for repacking under pressure ... heavy body, 


when the contract is signed and neck and bonnet. 
that for all practical purposes he 


owns it—and thus loses many ad- 


Why take on the added expense of using heavier valves when 


vantages of leasing 0-B valves can do the job for you at lower cost? Ask your O-B 
Cer und sscaail ane eum. distributor about these valves, or write to OHIO BRASS COM- 
panies have gone one step fur- PANY, MANSFIELD, OHIO 

ther and put their customers on 


an incentive plan, where they i, 
will benefit by taking good care 
of the vehicle. A certain amount 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
EQUIPMENT—-USED or RESALE 


Electric Motors 1 H.P. to 500 H.P. 
TRANSFORMERS - GENERATORS 
GEAR REDUCERS - BLOWERS 


BUY e SELL 
RAINBOW ELECTRIC 
2610 Green Bay Rd. Evanston, Ill. 


SAVE TIME ¥ .. with “one place 


to get the answers’ 
on Benches—Lighting—Conveyors—Parts 
Containers—etc. All related in a unique 
“Building Block System.’’ 

Write today for your FREE copy of the 
new ALDEN SYSTEMS HANDBOOK. 
ALDEN SYSTEMS COMPANY, Dept. P.W. 
P.O. Box 125—Westboro, Mass. > 


SURPLUS 
One quick and economical way to sell your ee : ; 
surplus inventories is to advertise them in the 
ONLY NATIONAL WEEKLY PURCHASING 
NEWSPAPER ... PURCHASING WEEK. 
PURCHASING WEEK reaches the 25,000 key 
purchasing executives . . . the men that have i 
the authority to say ‘‘yes’’. t 

' 
For quick economical results . . . advertise vour i 
surplus inventories in PURCHASING WEEK 5 
- . . at the low, low, rate of $10.00 per t 
advertising inch. ‘ 


For contract rates or information, contact your 
advertising agency or write: 


PURCHASING WEEK 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIVISION 
Post Office Box 12 New York 36, N. Y. 
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Labor Has Found a Soft Spot: 


Fringe Benefits 


Washington—In spite of man- 
agements’ struggle to hold down 
wage increases this year, unions 
have won important new con- 
cessions in fringe benefits that 
add significant pressure to labor 
costs and to prices. 

Faced with firm employer op- 
position to direct wage boosts, 
more unions are turning to the 
widening field of fringe benefits 
as the most promising soft spot 
in management’s united front. 


75% Increased Fringes 


Of more than 500 wage con- 
tracts settled in the first half of 
the year, almost 75% had 
liberalized or increased fringe- 
benefit clauses that can add sev- 
eral hundred million dollars to 
wages costs annually. 

Most fringe gains came in 
health, welfare, and pension 
funds. But labor succeeded in 
wedging in some entirely new 
benefits in first-half bargaining. 
The new fringes may set a pat- 
tern for future contract negotia- 
tions throughout industry. Like 
wages, the fringe pattern set by 
one industry quickly spreads to 
other industries. 

The pattern to date has been 
for the strong union to win in- 
crease and the weak union to 
shoot for the same mark later. 


®@ Probably the most important 
contract settlement involving 
fringes negotiated this year was 
that of Harry Bridges’ West 
Coast longshoremen (see P. W.., 
Aug. 10, *59 p. 22). For the 
first time, a major industry agreed 
to set up an “automation fund” 
to ease any hardships caused 
workers by introduction of labor- 
saving devices. 

Details still remain to be 
worked out, but the significant 
point is that West Coast shippers 
have agreed to shell out $1.5 
million in the first year for the 
fund. 

The importance of this settle- 
nent cannot be_ overlooked. 
ther unions threatened by 
automation may well press for 
something of the sort. 

The major impetus behind the 
longshoremen’s fund was the in- 
creasing use of containerization 
and piggyback cartage methods. 
Thus, part of the savings result- 
ing from these devices have been 
passed along, not to the shipper, 
but to the employees involved. 

East and Gulf Coast dock- 
workers in the International 
Longshoremen’s Association also 
have pier automation phobias. 
The I. L. A., in opening nego- 
tiations last week on contracts 
expiring Sept. 30, moved to 
counteract its effects by demand- 
ing eight hours’ pay for six hours’ 
work (in effect a 93¢ an hour 
pay boost) plus a long list of 
other pension, vacation, holiday, 
and work condition benefits. 


e@ Another important advance 
was scored by 30,000 retail 
workers in Southern California. 
They won a jumbo package pro- 
viding for 482 ¢ an hour in wage 
increases over a five-year period. 

Also, the retail clerks got a 
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Still Growing 


new health fund that provides 
for dental and psychiatric care— 
two uncommon fringes. 


@ Generally overlooked in the 
year’s developments is a settle- 
ment, by ladies handbag manu- 
facturers, that could blossom 
into a major issue as U. S. indus- 
try increasingly turns to other 
countries for cheaper supplies. 

The industry union forced a 
concession from management to 
pay each worker a_ specific 
amount of overtime pay if the 
company goes abroad to get 
finished goods. 

This is similar to contract pro- 
visions common in the apparel 
industry banning non-union sub- 
contracting. 


Labor Dept. to Issue Report 


In a few weeks, the Labor De- 
partment will issue a report on 
labor contracts that will give a 
broader picture of first-half fringe 
developments. 

In general, the report will 
show that fringe benefits in most 
industries provided for moderate 
increases in health, welfare, and 
pension funds. 

Aside from the examples listed 
here, contracts this year have 
followed the well-worn path of 
the past. Unions in one industry 
concentrate on catching up with 
fringes won by unions in other 
industries. 

Because of the complexity and 
variety of fringe settlements, it 
is difficult to measure the real 
cost to employers. But, in gen- 
eral, fringes accounted for about 
20% of the total contract settle- 
ments—roughly the same as in 
previous years. But in some in- 
dustries (such as West Coast 
lumber) fringes actually exceeded 
wage gains. 


Longshoremen Hit 
Shipping Owners 
For 93¢ Increase 


New York—aAtlantic and Gulf 
Coast longshoremen rocked the 
boat for shippers from Maine to 
Texas last week by unloading a 
costly package of contract de- 
mands featuring a 93¢ an hour 
pay increase. 

The New York Shipping Asso- 
ciation, bargaining agent for 170 
American and foreign flag steam- 
ship lines, promptly labeled the 
union proposals “unrealistic, im- 
practical, and impossible.” 

An impending contract dead- 
lock sparked fears of a coast-long 
port tie-up when present three- 
year agreements expire Sept. 30. 

The International Longshore- 
men’s Association framed its con- 
tract demands to obtain some of 
the “fruits of automation,” a pier- 
side issue that has been building 
up steam under longshoremen- 
shipping relations for some time. 

The union topped its long list 
of pay, pension, welfare, and 
work condition proposals with the 
demand that the work day be cut 
from eight hours to six with no 
loss in pay. This combined with 
other money demands would raise 
the “present basic rate from 
$2.80 to $4.20 an hour, accord- 
ing to employer calculations. 

“This represents a 50% in- 
crease in the basic wage rate,” 
the New York shippers group 
charged. 

The association contended 
“other restrictive working condi- 
tions demanded by the union 
could easily double the cost of 
handling cargo” in the Port of 
New York. 

The East Coast longshoremen’s 
demands far outpaced the benefits 
in the new contract just reached 
between Harry Bridges’ West 
Coast union and Pacific Mari- 
time Association members. 


Copper Strikes Spread, Leave Buyers in Lurch 


New York—Spreading strikes against domestic copper producers 
fired buying and price pressures under nonferrous metals last week. 

Many metals buyers found they were not nearly so well pre- 
pared for a copper supply cutoff as they were for the steel industry 
walkout now ending its fifth week. 


®@Custom smelters quickly advanced prices from 29'42¢ to 30¢ 


a Ib. amid reports further in- 
creases were ahead in anticipa- 
tion of a renewed buying flurry. 


@ With the United Steelwork- 
ers and International Union of 
Mine, Mill, & Smelter Workers 
threatening to close down all 
U. S. copper installations by this 
Thursday, copper prices moved 
upward in New York and London 
exchange quotations. 


@ Producers’ prices appeared 
unlikely to change—at least dur- 
ing the current crisis. Herbert 
Weed, sales vice president for 
Anaconda’ told PURCHASING 
WEEK: “We have no intention 
of increasing our prices in the 
face of a possible strike.” 


@Curtailments were expected 
in lead and zine production, and 
industry sources said growing 
demand for lead was threaten- 
ing its 12¢ price level. 

The copper walkouts hit the 
metal-working industry just as 
steel industry negotiations poked 
along in New York and scattered 
reports of steel supply pinches 
began to be heard from around 
the country. Supplies generally 
were holding up well, however, 
with most firms still boasting 
30-to-60-day supply backlogs. 

In copper, however, con- 
sumers paged by PURCHASING 
WEEK reported stocks sufficient 
to withstand a four to six week 
walkout. But it was _ evident 
many others saw the need for 
further strengthening of inven- 
tories and hedging against higher 
prices expected to follow the 
strike. 

Kennecott’s Western installa- 
tions were the first to close down 
last week. Phelps-Dodge and 
Magma also were hit. At week’s 


Teflon Emerges from Tough Test Ready to Roll 


New York—Lower prices and 
wider uses may be just ahead for 
Du Pont’s Teflon plastic. The 
tough material has just emerged 
from another rugged assault on 
its durability. 

Auto bearings made of Teflon 
fiber were run through a series 
of rigorous road tests. Outcome 
of the experiment marked a new 
milestone in the company’s efforts 
to put the unique plastic material 
within reach of more prospective 
users. 

The tests included an auto 
ball-joint suspension and steer- 
ing-linkage trial, and a run of 
50,000 miles without lubrication. 
In addition to weathering the 
hard road conditions (and saving 
on lubrication costs), the bear- 
ings stood long exposure to high 
temperatures and heavy loads. 
Handling was easier with the 
plastic bearings, Du Pont re- 
ported. 

The eye-catching develop- 
ments in this fluorocarbon plastic 
has its makers pointing to other 
potential markets: machine tools, 
chemicals, electrical equipment, 
aircraft, and electronics. 

Until now, Teflon and the 


other two fluorocarbon plastics— 
Kel-F produced by Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co.’s Chemical 
Division, and Exon 461 produced 
by Firestone Plastics Co.—have 
been held in check by a “price 
barrier.” 

When Du Pont first put Teflon 
TFE fluorocarbon on the market 
back in 1944, it cost $18 a Ib. 
and its uses were restricted to 
applications where no other ma- 
terial could do the job. Since 
then, however, the price has been 
reduced 75% to $4.10 a lb. and 
its uses have multiplied as rap- 
idly. 

Du Pont says it now has a 
major research project underway 
aimed at cutting the price even 
further, thus allowing this ma- 
terial to compete for more mar- 
kets and more product applica- 
tions. 

Kel-F and Exon 461, however, 
have not followed the same route. 
The price of Kel-F is now about 
$9 a Ib. while Exon 461 is $9.75 
a lb., keeping both materials still 
in the category of “specialty” 
items. 

Ability of fluorocarbon plastics 
to withstand extreme tempera- 
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tures (from 320 to 500 F.), their 
chemical and moisture resistance, 
and their high arc resistance and 
dielectric strength, have made 
them excellent materials for such 
applications as: chemical gaskets; 
valve and pump packing; valve 
seats; high-temperature insula- 
tion; diaphragms; cable spacers; 
antenna insulators; chemical re- 
sistant jackets, and for flexible 
and rigid conduits for all corro- 
sive materials. 


New Kind of Teflon 


Late this year Du Pont will put 
into commercial production a 
new kind of Teflon—Teflon 
100-X—which can be fabricated 
by conventional thermoplastic 
processing techniques. This is 
expected to open up an even 
wider range of applications for 
the product. 

With the price barrier re- 
moved, Du Pont expects Teflon 
to compete on equal footing with 
lead, rubber, and other types of 
plastic in insulation uses, with 
special alloys and stainless steel 
aS a corrosive resistant material 
in valve lining, and to displace 
grease in frictional uses. 


end Mine-Mill and the U.S.W.. 
together representing upwards of 
40,000 workers, threatened to 
complete the domestic tieup by 
Aug. 20 if no contract settle- 
ments can be reached in local 
bargaining. 

Industry officials agreed there 
was little likelihood of settlement 
unless the unions lower demands. 
Previous three-year contracts for 
both unions expired at the end 
of June and July. They have 
been demanding increases of 
around 17¢ an hour plus other 
benefits raising the total package 
to a union estimated 30-36¢ an 
hour. Company estimates of the 
demands ranged much _ higher. 


Most Prepared for 30 Days 


Many copper buyers queried 
by PURCHASING WEEK expected 
to weather the walkouts in fairly 
good shape—provided they don’t 
go much past 30 days. 

“We would probably feel the 
impact in about a month although 
I think we could go about six 
weeks in all,” commented the 
purchasing agent of one of the 
larger fabricating mills. “But I’m 
hoping the strike won’t last that 
long.” 

The purchasing director of a 
Detroit tubing firm said he is 
more concerned about a lengthy 
copper strike than with steel. 
“Our steel supply will hold 
through the middle of October,” 
he said. But a copper strike of 
any duration could put us out of 
business quickly.” 


Others More Optimistic 


Other firms were more opti- 
mistic and pointed to alternate 
world wide supply sources. 
Others said they had stashed 60 
days of copper and copper prod- 
ucts. 

While copper buyers displayed 
mixed reaction to the possibility 
of a serious industry-wide shut- 
down and its duration, they ap- 
peared in agreement on one-point 
—the influence of steel on the 
entire picture. 

“The copper workers are look- 
ing toward the steel industry to 
set a pattern,” explained one 
company Official, “once steel set- 
tles, everything else should follow 
along quickly.” 


Smith Badly Hurt 


In the steel supply picture, one 
of the biggest victims of spot 
shortages was A. O. Smith Corp. 
which said it would have to shut 
its Milwaukee pipe mill Aug. 15. 
Another pipe mill, operated by 
A. O. Smith and Armco Steel, 
already has been closed down. 

A PURCHASING WEEK checkup 
of a dozen major cities showed 
galvanized and hot-rolled sheets 
the items most complained about. 
But shortages, where they were 
appearing, varied by area. In 
some instances it was shortage by 
size and gage with customers 
often making do with the vari- 
ances. 

By and large, construction— 
particularly highway projects— 
and projects involving pipe were 
hardest hit. 
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From Woodworkers, 
A ‘Miraculous’ Record 


spending has been gathering new steam just at the time when 
other forces—such as inventory accumulation, government spend- 
their 
earlier push. Business capital spending also is making bigger 
strides—both at home and overseas. This all adds up to a con- 
tinuing rising business trend, but with broad price averages 


have lost of 


ing, and residential construction some 


remaining virtually stable. 


And in view of the rather vigorous advances made in general 
business activity, the price picture is encouraging, the New York 


bank concludes. But it adds one reflective note: 


The much-discussed consumer price stability that has prevailed 
since the start of the upturn last year has come about partly 


because farm and food product declines have offset increases else- 
where. 


As in consumer durables, a similar varied picture has charac- 
terized industrial lines—some up’s, some down’s—presenting a 
view of price developments that reflects a competitive economy 
Operating amid general prosperity. 


But as the upswing continues—and disregarding current strike 
problems—there are at least a few symptoms of a typical post- 


recession shift from a total “buyer’s market”. 


And that’s the 


reason for these early warnings to avoid price complacency. 


Ocean freight rates are reported to be taking a beating on the 
westbound St. Lawrence Seaway route. So many foreign ship- 
ping lines are competing for Seaway cargoes that a major surplus 


of cargo space has developed 


on Seaway-bound ships from 


Germany and elsewhere in Europe. 


Withdrawal of several German lines from westbound freight 
conferences a week or so ago spurred speculation that other 
foreign flag ships also would drop out of their rate-making 
organizations. Dutch carriers claim rebating began some time 
ago and a sharp rate war has already bezun. Other foreign ship- 
pers contend the freight conferences expect to halt the rate-slash- 
ing although individual companies insist they had to meet the 


competition of tramp carriers. 


Steel strike may have slowed some segments of the economy, 
but others are still operating under full steam. The paperboard 
industry, reporting another week-to-week production record, said 
its order backlog now is the highest in three years. 


7 
Supplier cooperation: 


National 


Association of Furniture 


Manufacturers publicly thanked suppliers of the furniture and 


woodworking industry last week. 


An association official said the industry has managed to hold 


furniture price increases down to a “miraculous” 3.1% 


only 


with aid of suppliers in combating rising labor and material costs. 


Firm Trains Value Analysis Teams 


Schenectady, N. Y.—A new 
organization, Value Analysis In- 
stitute is expected to make value 
analysis techniques more platable 
for small companies. Set up by 
Value Analysis, Inc., (see P.W., 
Dec. 15, °58, p. 1), the Institute 
offers to train representatives of 
various companies in the tech- 
niques of value analysis. 

According to J. K. Fowlkes, 
co-founder of Value Analysis, 
Inc., with Howard Leslie, the In- 
stitute “expects to turn out the 
nucleous of value analysis groups 
in companies looking to cut prod- 
uct costs.” The first such training 
program is scheduled for Sept. 
28. 


Companies will be invited to 
send three representatives: from 
engineering, manufacturing, and 
purchasing. They will spend a 
week learning the philosophy, 
techniques, and applications of 
value analysis. As part of the 
course each team will analyze one 
of its company’s products. This 
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analysis could result in as much 
as a 25% savings in costs of in- 
dividual components of the prod- 
uct. Besides company repre- 
sentatives, selected vendors will 
attend. 

Courses will follow the pattern 
set up in earlier Value Analysis, 
Inc., seminars. These seminars, 
conducted by Fowlkes and Leslie, 
outline the principles of value 
analysis, show where they can be 
used, and get the audience to 
learn by doing product analysis. 

Since its first seminar in Janu- 
ary of this year, Value Analysis 
Inc. has expanded its services. It 
offers to its seminar clients an ad- 
visory service in specialty mate- 
rials, processes, and sources. Part 
of this service consists of a 
monthly digest of new develop- 
ments which value analysts might 
use when making product studies. 
In an effort to broaden its base it 
has become an official affiliate of 
MacKay-Shields Associates, man- 
agement consultants. 
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New G.M.C. Truck 


Pontiac, Mich.—A new line of 
gasoline truck engines, was un- 
veiled last week by General Mo- 
tors Truck and Coach Division. 
G.M.C.’s new V-6 engines are 
expected to make obsolete the 
V-8’s and in-line 6’s that account 
for most of today’s non-diesel 
truck engines. The new design 
gives more pulling power at lower 
engine speeds. This means in- 
creased fuel economy and re- 
duced engine wear—more usable 
power. 

G.M.C. says the new engines 
will have a potential life of be- 
tween 100,000 and 200,000 
miles of continuous operation be- 
tween major overhauls by the 
truck owners. 

In addition to the increased 
pulling power, G.M.C. claims the 
V-6’s will mean: 


® Compactness. The two banks 
of cylinders are tilted at 60 deg. 
(older models were 90 deg.). This 
means a smaller engine—more 
space for cargo. 


@ Reduced parts inventory. 
Many parts on different models 
are interchangeable. This could 
mean up to 40% less replace- 


Gasoline Motors 


Provide More Pull at Lower Speed 


ment parts on large motor fleets. 


@Cooler operation. Coolant 
flow has been stepped up two to 
three times above the rate of 
previous engines. The new mod- 
els are simpler in design, have 
less internal friction. 


@Less complicated §transmis- 
sions. The new designs work well 
with five speed transmissions so 
conventional 10-speed drives will 
be unnecessary. 

Three of the four new models 
are V-6’s; the fourth a V-12 
which is actually two V-6 engine 
blocks cast together. The V-6 
engines have displacements of 
305, 351, and 401 cu. in.; the 
V-12 displacement is 702 cu. in. 
The 401 develops maximum 
torque at 1,400 rpm, while an 
equivalent V-8 requires 2,500 
rpm. to get maximum pulling 
power. 

No prices have been an- 
nounced yet, but it is expected 
that they may run slightly higher 
than the current G.M.C. line. A 
company spokesman noted that 
the longer life and reduced main- 
tenance costs should offset any 
increase in Original price. 


3 New Additives 
Stretch Tire Life, 
Eliminate Squeal 


Akron, Ohio—Maijor tire man- 
ufacturers have just announced 
development of three new tire 
additives that are expected to in- 
crease tire life. 

These new compounds are the 
latest steps in tire companies’ 
quests to develop a tire that will 
last as long as the vehicle. They 
also are aimed at providing a 
“smoother” ride and eliminating 
“squeal.” 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
claims that its new synthetic com- 
pound, X-99, will give users 
5,000 extra miles for every 30,- 
000 miles of driving. Tires built 
with the new tread rubber give a 
smoother, softer ride, and elimi- 
nate squeal in turning corners the 
company states. 

Firestone is going to include 
the new compound in its line of 
premium tires immediately at no 
increase in price. It may add the 
compound to other lines wher 
larger amounts of the materia 
become available. 


Anti-Cracking Chemical 


A chemical just placed on the 
market by the Naugatuck Chemi- 
cal Division of U. S. Rubber Co. 
is said to increase the tread crack- 
ing resistance of truck and auto 
tires more than four times. 

The chemical, Flexzone 3-C, 
combats the rubber regrading ef- 
fects of ozone and oxygen in the 
air. U. S. Rubber expects to in- 
corporate the chemical into its 
entire line of truck and car tires 
with no cost increase. 

One major tire manufacturer 
has started using a new form of 
butyl rubber in its line of “Atlas” 
tires. Tire companies are ex- 
perimenting with at least a dozen 
different types of butyl rubber 
aimed at improving tire driving 
characteristics and wear resist- 
ance. 

Atlas claims its Bucron tire 
gives better stopping power, 
smoother riding, less squeal, and 
longer wear. 
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of 

Item & Company Change 

INCREASES 

Residual Fuel Oil, No. 6. Esso, tankers.. Bost.. bbl..... 10 
OR SS OE RR ee een Sree a 10 
I i a ie 10 
I NE cs bene 10 
RR EP EGO SPE ee ee ee 10 
Copper, refined, Custom Smelters, Ib.................. 005 
Gasoline, reg., Sun Oil, tnkwgn., East Pa., gal.......... 008 
I a aaba 008 
ES SR ere rr rrr 01 
I MM Pe enon es ok bis hie day ne bo S.6-0 1 
Gasoline, reg., Atlantic, tnkwgn., No. Del., gal......... 008 
eR ee ee are ee ree .008 
Gasoline, reg. Sohio, retail, Ohio, gal.................. 01 
Premium. Sohio, retail, Ohio, gal................... 01 
a bee's boos 10 
TOMS OES TU acing voix ein poe aR ark pie AO 
RIE, (UR ER Pei oe We creda ep pias $1.00 
ee MM OR. hvac pach deodkbaseeeeesoees 50 

SG Bs pedccsdvedsvccteveeseens .0026 

REDUCTIONS 

Fuel Oil, No. 2, Esso, N. Y., barge, gal..............00. 03 
ee: Leg, Fe, i BR, Mik asc ces cs ctesccccors 03 
Fir Plywood, sanded, Nrthwst. Mills, '4-in., mftbm..... $2.00 
Transistors. commercial specif., Raytheon, av. unit... . 85 
Switchgear Transfms., low volt, I-T-E, 1-2,000 KVA.... 10% 

EL, CHUM os ib ho a alsibus div chica nae shee eee 0035 
4-Nitro-o-phenylene Diamine, technical gd., lb.......... $2.20 

Silicon Transistors, vhf, Pacific Semiconductors, 

Pee MIND A Pood, OO) WIE. cack cdicerdesseecess $30.00 
oe BBE OR ear re err aee $50.00 
AR SEES er er $60.00 
Power Oscilator, 2N 1339, 1-99, unit................ $20.00 
I, EP ND Si ee ea bbl eles $30.00 
RTM, Te i tte c cacy aalelcqwee eee $50.00 
Glacial Methacrylic Acid, Rohm & Haas, tks., bulk, Ib.. 05 
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STAINLESS DIRECTORY 


Buyers Guide to Ryerson Stainless Stocks & Services 


Here’s a quick guide to the nation’s larg- 
est stocks of stainless steel—2,351 sizes, 
shapes, types and finishes of stainless in 
stock at Ryerson. 

This wide selection assures you of get- 
ting the best stainless for every applica- 
tion. Extra care in storage, handling and 
shipping—such as padded shear clamps 


guards the high quality of Ryerson stain- 
less stocks. And in addition, the help of 
full-time stainless specialists is yours 
when you call Ryerson. 

See your Ryerson catalog for a com- 
plete listing of stocks and call your near- 
by Ryerson plant for quick shipment of 
stainless—any type or size—one piece or 


to protect finish and flatness of sheets, a truckload. 


&i 


BARS AND ANGLES — rounds, squares, 


flat's, hex's and angles in 8 types including 
free-machining bars with both analysis and 
mechanical properties controlled, 


SHEETS —11 analyses of Allegheny stain- 
less sheets in stock including nickel and straight 
chrome types. Also extra wide sheets to reduce 
welding costs, expanded and perforated sheets. 


PLATES — available in 9 analyses including 
plates to Atomic Energy Commission require- 
ments and to ASTM specifications for code work, 
Also low carbon types for easy welding. 


\ \ 4 ye is Gen ¥ 
PIPE AND TUBING —tigh: wall, stand- 
ard and extra heavy pipe, ornamental and reg- 


viar stainless tubing. Also screwed type and 
welding fittings and Cooper stainless valves, 


RINGS AND DISCS — Machine cut to 


your order. This service assures size accuracy, 
smooth edges, flatness and unaffected corrosion 
resistance in a lower-cost, ready-to-use product. 


HEADS—as.me. flanged and dished heads 
in types 304, 304L, 316 and 3161 are on hand 
in large quantities, and in a wide range of 
gauges and sizes. 
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Increased Value in Buying Metals 
Ask about this Ryerson Plan for 1959 


RYERSON STEEL 


Member of the > Steel Family 


Principal Products: Carbon, alloy and ‘stainless steel — bars, structurals, plates, sheets, tubing— aluminum, industrial plastics, metalworking machinery, etc. 


PLANTS AT: NEW YORK - BOSTON + WALLINGFORD + PHILADELPHIA - CHARLOTTE - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DETROIT - PITTSBURGH 
BUFFALO - INDIANAPOLIS - CHICAGO « MILWAUKEE - ST. LOUIS - DALLAS - HOUSTON - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - SPOKANE - SEATTLE 
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DISMANTLING |S A CINCH, 
TOO... SO NEW CIRCUITS 
CAN BE ADDED AT ANY TIME 


ARMORED CABLE TAKES UP 
LESS ROOM THAN MULTIPLE CONDUIT 
RUNS... ANO SEE HOW NEATLY 
TJ. COPE LADDERS ACCOMMODATE. |Ts 


For 600- to 15,000-volt service Rome’s interlocked armored cable 
is available in three-conductor construction with Rozone A (butyl) 
insulation. It offers many more benefits than described here. For 
complete information, contact your nearest Rome Cable represent- 


ative and ask for your free copy of Bulletin RCP-730. Or mail the 
coupon today. 


ROME CABLE 


oe R PO RA T 1 


IT'S REALLY EASY TO INSTALL 
ROME'S INTERLOCKED ARMORED 
CABLE... EVEN BENDING 
PRESENTS NO PROBLEM 


LOTS OF AIR AROUND THE pre, 
HEAT IS'NT BOTTLED UP HERE Like 
IT 1S INSIDE CONDUIT. THAT'S WHY 
THESE CABLES CARRY MORE CURRENT 


ae 
ae a . 


Psa} a 
re i hil 
PIED, Bees 
veer Bispaaet e 
sy. 


A matter of FACT 


i 


Reduced space requirements Less space is needed for Rome 
Cable’s interlocked armored cable—almost one inch less width for 
each three-conductor 500 MCM interlocked cable than for cable- 
in-conduit type installations. 


ROME CABLE Department 13-8 
Rome, New York 


Please send me more 
WHO’S DEDICATED information on the above. 
TO YOUR JOB 
YOUR ROME CABLE [_] | want to “Meet The 
SALESMAN Man” who can tell me more. 
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